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ABSTRACT 


One  of  the  perennial  problems  in  aesthetics  concerns  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  an  acceptable  definition  of  "art".  George  Dickie's  proposed  def¬ 
inition,  found  in  various  articles  and  in  his  book  Art  and  the  Aesthetic: 
An  Institutional  Analysis,  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  problem.  Dickie 
suggests  that  "art"  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  relation  that  exists 
between  the  object  and  the  artworld.  This  proposal  is  a  dramatic  break 
from  tradition,  and  can  be  understood  as  a  consequence  of  the  attacks  on 
traditional  aesthetics  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Wittgenstein. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  thesis  examines  the  philosophical  back¬ 
ground  to  the  institutional  theory  of  art,  while  the  second  is  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  theory.  Chapters  three  through  five  constitute  a  cri¬ 
tical  examination  of  the  theory.  The  sixth  chapter  argues  that  an  impro¬ 
per  understanding  of  modern  art  led  Dickie  to  formulate  the  theory. 
Chapter  seven  will  deal  with  possible  revisions  and  the  overall  import¬ 
ance  of  the  theory. 

A  series  of  abbreviations  for  journal  titles  are  used  in  the  foot¬ 


notes.  They  are  as  follows: 

American  Philosophical  Quarterly  APQ 

Analysis  Anal 

Australian  Journal  of  Philosophy  AJP 

British  Journal  of  Aesthetics  BJA 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism  JAAC 

Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education  JAE 

Journal  of  Chinese  Philosophy  JCP 

Journal  of  Philosophy  JP 

Philosophia  Phil 

Philosophical  Forum  PF 

Philosophical  Review  PR 

Southern  Journal  of  Philosophy  SJP 

Southwestern  Journal  of  Philosophy  SWJP 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


OPEN  CONCEPTS  AND  THE  ESSENTIALIST  ASSUMPTION 


Aesthetics,  like  philosophy  in  general,  has  a  tradition  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  classical  Greece.  From  the  time  of  Plato,  there  have 
been  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  art?".  More  recently, 
the  question  has  been  considered  in  a  different  form.  Instead  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  question,  "What  is  art?",  much  of  twentieth  century  aesthe¬ 
tics  concerns  the  question,  "What  are  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  application  of  the  concept  "art"?".  This  restructured 
question  reflects  the  general  acceptance  of  the  claim  that  language  is 
essential  with  regard  to  philosophical  questions.  With  the  focal  point 
becoming  one  of  language,  methodological  assumptions  that  have  rarely 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  are  now  being  questioned. 

In  particular,  what  has  been  called  the  essentialist  assumption 
has  become  the  center  of  dispute.  This  assumption  is  clearly  manifest 
in  the  work  of  Clive  Bell. 

For  either  all  works  of  visual  art  have  some  common 
quality,  or  when  we  speak  of  "works  of  art"  we  gibber. 

Everyone  speaks  of  "art",  making  a  mental  classification 
by  which  he  distinguishes  the  class  "works  of  art"  from 
all  other  classes.-*- 

The  essentialist  assumption  involves  the  claim  that  all  members  of  any 
given  class,  for  example,  art  objects,  have  some  common  feature  which 
unites  them  as  members  of  the  class.  However,  the  assumption  involves 
more  than  the  claim  that  the  objects  have  some  common  feature.  Bell 
makes  this  clear. 

What  is  the  quality  common  and  peculiar  to  all  members  of 
this  class?  Whatever  it  be,  no  doubt  it  is  often  found  in 
company  with  other  qualities;  but  they  are  ad venti tious -- 
it  is  essential.  There  must  be  some  one  quality  without 
which  a  work  of  art  cannot  exist;  possessing  which  in  the 
least  degree,  no  work  is  altogether  worthless. 2 
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Two  points  concerning  the  essentialist  assumption  are  made  here.  First, 

it  is  an  essential,  not  accidental,  characteristic  that  the  members  of 

the  class  share.  Second,  any  object  which  has  this  characteristic  is  a 

member  of  the  class.  Possession  of  such  a  characteristic  is,  therefore, 

both  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  membership  in  the  class. 

The  question,  "What  are  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  the 

application  of  the  concept  of  "art"?",  clearly  reflects  the  essentialist 

assumption.  However,  both  the  question  and  its  underlying  assumption  are 

the  subject  of  a  dispute  in  aesthetics. 

The  objection  is  that  this  formulation  of  the  question  limits  the 

range  of  answers  in  a  way  that  the  traditional  formulation  does  not. 

This  limitation,  according  to  some,  precludes  the  possibility  that  a 

satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  can  be  found.  One  individual  who 

forwards  this  objection  is  William  Kennick. 

The  assumption  that  despite  their  differences,  all  works  of 
art  must  possess  some  common  nature,  some  distinctive  set 
of  characteristics  which  serves  to  separate  Art  from  every¬ 
thing  else,  a  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
for  their  being  works  of  art  at  all,  is  both  natural  and 
disquieting,  and  constitutes  what  I  consider  to  be  the  first 
mistake  on  which  traditional  aesthetics  rests. ^ 

Kennick's  position  is  that  the  acceptance  of  the  essentialist  assumption 
constitutes  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  philosophers.  The  assumption 
does  not  help  to  elucidate  and  solve  the  problem  of  defining  art,  but 
rather  leaves  the  problem  more  complicated,  as  well  as  leading  to  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  range  of  possible  answers  to  the  question. 

The  rejection  of  the  essentialist  assumption  and  traditional 
methodology  by  Kennick,  and  others,  can  be  seen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  Wittgenstein.  In  particular,  Wittgenstein's  family  resem¬ 
blance  thesis  has  led  to  the  break  from  tradition  in  aesthetics.  Witt¬ 
genstein  suggests  that  not  all  concepts  can  be  analysed  in  terms  of 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions,  and  he  illustrates  this  contention 
by  means  of  a  discussion  of  "game". 

Consider  for  example  the  proceedings  that  we  call  "games". 

I  mean  board-games,  card-games,  ball-games,  Olympic  games, 
and  so  on.  What  is  common  to  them  all?--Don't  say:  "There 
must  be  something  common,  or  they  would  not  be  called  "games" 


. 
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--but  look  and  see  whether  there  is  anything  common  to  all. 

--For  if  you  look  at  them  you  will  not  see  something  common 
to  all ,  but  similarities,  relationships,  and  a  whole  series 
of  them  at  that.  To  repeat:  don't  think,  but  look!--Look 
for  example  at  board-games,  with  their  multifarious  rela¬ 
tionships.  Now  pass  to  card-games;  here  you  find  many  cor¬ 
respondences  with  the  first  group,  but  many  common  features 
drop  out,  and  others  appear ... .And  the  result  of  this  exam¬ 
ination  is:  we  see  a  complicated  network  of  similarities 
overlapping  and  criss-crossing:  sometimes  overall  similari¬ 
ties,  sometimes  similarities  of  detail.1^ 

At  least  two  important  claims  are  involved  here.  First,  it  has  simply 

been  assumed  that  all  members  of  any  given  class  have  an  essential  char¬ 

acteristic.  Second,  if  one  observes  the  way  some  concepts  function,  for 
example,  game,  one  can  see  that  not  all  concepts  behave  in  accordance  with 
the  essentialist  assumption.  Perhaps  the  dispute  between  Wittgenstein 


and  the  essentialist  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  metaphors.  Both 
Wittgenstein  and  the  essentialist  can  be  seen  as  viewing  concepts  as 
analogous  to  ropes. ^  The  essentialist  claims  that  each  rope  has  one 
common  strand  which  runs  the  rope's  entire  length.  There  may  be  various 
strands  which  are  present  in  only  part  of  the  rope,  but  one  strand  must 
run  throughout.  This  common  strand  is  the  essential,  common  property, 
while  all  other  strands  are  accidental  properties.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wittgenstein's  understanding  of  concepts  allows  that  some  ropes  are  com¬ 
posed  of  overlapping  fibres,  with  no  fibre,  or  strand,  running  the  rope's 
total  length.  Thus,  there  is  no  essential,  common  property.  Wittgen¬ 
stein  suggests  an  alternative  way  of  characterizing  his  view. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  expression  to  characterize  these 
similarities  than  "family  resemblances";  for  the  various 
resemblances  between  members  of  a  family:  build,  features, 
color  of  eyes,  gait,  temperament,  etc.  etc.  overlap  and 
criss-cross  in  the  same  way. --And  I  shall  say:  "games"  form 
a  family. ^ 

In  light  of  such  a  characterization,  the  basis  for  objections  to  the 
essentialist  assumption  becomes  clear. 

The  formulation  of  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  art  in 
terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  precludes  the  possibility 
of  understanding  "art"  in  a  way  that  is  analogous  with  Wittgenstein's 
account  of  "games";  and  it  is  precisely  this  analogy  which  Kennick,  and 
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others,  wish  to  pursue. 

Despite  the  temptation  to  think  that  if  we  look  long  enough 
and  hard  enough  at  works  of  art  we  shall  find  the  common 
denominator  in  question,  after  all  the  fruitless  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  that  has  already  been  done,  it  is  still  more  tempting 
to  think  that  we  are  looking  for  something  that  is  not 
there,  like  looking  for  the  equator  or  the  line  on  the 
spectrum  that  separates  orange  from  red.'7 

One  can  see  why  Kennick  considers  the  acceptance  of  the  essentialist  as¬ 
sumption  to  be  a  mistake.  The  "logic"  of  the  concept  is  not  open  to 
analysis  in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions. 

Moris  Weitz  is  even  more  explicit  in  his  acceptance  of  the  claim 
that  the  concept  of  "art"  should  be  understood  in  a  way  that  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  "game". 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  art  is  like  that  of  the  nature 
of  games,  at  least  in  these  respects:  If  we  actually  look 
and  see  what  it  is  that  we  call  "art",  we  find  no  common 
properties--only  strands  of  similarities.  Knowing  what  art 
is  is  not  apprehending  some  manifest  or  latent  essence  but 
being  able  to  recognize,  describe  and  explain  those  things 
we  call  "art"  in  virtue  of  these  similarities.® 

The  opponents  of  traditional  aesthetics  and  the  essentialist  assumption 
argue  for  an  analysis  of  "art"  as  an  "open  concept";  such  concepts  being 
those  which  involve  family  resemblances  and  similarities  rather  than  con¬ 
cepts  which  are  "closed"  by  essential  characteristics. 

Three  considerations,  or  arguments,  are  forwarded  by  Weitz  to 
support  his  claim  that  art  is  an  open  concept.  The  first  of  these  is 
simply  an  observation  of  a  historical  nature;  no  closed  concept  analysis 
has  been  successfully  formulated. 

Is  aesthetic  theory,  in  the  sense  of  a  true  definition  or 
set  of  necessary  properties  of  art,  possible?  If  nothing 
else  does,  the  history  of  aesthetics  itself  should  give  one 
enormous  pause  here.  For,  in  spite  of  the  many  theories,  ^ 

we  seem  no  nearer  our  goal  today  that  we  were  in  Plato's  time. 

Weitz  reflects  a  sentiment  that  is  also  present  in  Kennick.  Despite  all 
the  effort,  success  does  not  appear  near.  Given  that  the  problem  of 
defining  art  has  been  considered  for  over  two  thousand  years,  open  con¬ 
cept  theorists  contend  the  failure  of  philosophy  to  provide  a  satisfac  - 
tory  definition  in  terms  of  a  closed  concept  opens  the  possibility  that 
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there  is  no  such  definition  forthcoming.  This  consideration  alone  is 
far  from  conclusive,  but  Weitz  offers  two  other  arguments  to  support  his 
c la im . 

Weitz  claims  that  art-making  is  a  creative  activity,  and  that  a 

closed  concept  would  limit  the  creative  potential  of  artists. 

What  I  am  arguing,  then,  is  that  the  very  expansive, 
adventurous  character  of  art,  its  ever-present  changes 
and  novel  creations,  makes  it  logically  impossible  to 
ensure  any  set  of  defining  properties.  u 

Artists  are  always  experimenting,  and  broadening  the  horizons  of  art  - 

making.  According  to  Weitz,  if  artwere  a  closed  concept,  then  when  the 

time  came  when  artists  were  producing  objects  that  lacked  the  essential 

characteristic,  or  characteristics,  of  art,  then  these  objects  could  not 

be  classified  as  art.  For  example,  if  being  an  imitation  of  something 

in  the  world  were  a  necessary  condition  for  something's  being  a  work  of 

art,  it  would  follow  that  when  an  artist  produced  an  object  that  was  not 

.  .  ,  11 

imitative,  it  would  not  be  art. 

Weitz  offers  another  argument  to  support  his  claim  that  art  is  an 
open  concept.  This  argument  concerns  the  membership  in  the  class  of  art 
objects  . 

"Art",  itself,  is  an  open  concept.  New  conditions  (cases) 
have  constantly  arisen  and  will  undoubtedly  constantly  arise; 


new  art  forms,  new  movements  will  emerge,  which  demand  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  part  of  those  interested,  usually  professional 
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critics,  as  to  whether  the  concept  should  be  extended  or  not, 
Today's  class  of  art  objects  includes  members  which  range  from  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  of  antiquity  to  the  conceptual  art  of  the  twentieth 
13 

century.  Weitz  maintains  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  search  for  an  es¬ 
sential  nature  in  such  a  group,  particularly  since  the  group  is  constant¬ 
ly  changing. 

The  arguments  are  designed  to  demonstrate  that  any  account  of  art 
in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  must  be  inadequate.  They 
also  serve  as  evidence  that  "art"  must  be  understood  as  an  open  concept. 
Closed  concepts  determine  class  membership  solely  on  the  grounds  of  the 
essential  characteristic,  or  characteristics.  Membership  in  a  class,  on 
an  open  concept  model,  is  determined  by  means  of  "criteria  of  recogni- 
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tion".  These  criteria  are  a  list  of  important  features  which  are  shared 

by  members  of  the  class.  No  one  feature  is  common  to  all  members,  and 

different  members  share  different  features.  If  an  object  possesses  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  these  characteristics,  then  it  is  admitted  as  a 

member  of  the  class.  Such  an  account  allows  sufficient  conditions  for 

14 

class  membership,  but  not  necessary  conditions. 

Weitz's  arguments  against  traditional  aesthetics  do  not  provide 
any  basis  for  criticism  of  an  open  concept  analysis  of  art.  Open  con¬ 
cepts  do  not,  for  example,  limit  the  potential  of  artists  for  creativity 
in  art-making.  There  is  no  feature  that  an  object  must  possess  for  it  to 
be  art.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  object  share  important  charac¬ 
teristics  with  recognized  art  works.  This  seems  to  characterize  the  phe¬ 
nomena  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  artworld.  In  addition,  the  fact  that 
the  class  of  art  objects  is  diverse  and  constantly  changing  is  accounted 
for  in  terms  of  different  sets  of  similarities  being  emphasized.  Weitz's 
account  of  art  in  terms  of  an  open  concept  seems  to  avoid  the  criticism 
he  brings  to  bear  against  traditional  aesthetics,  as  well  as  accounting 
for  the  actual  activity  involved  in  art-making. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  undercut  Weitz's  arguments,  and  the 
conclusion  the  arguments  are  designed  to  support.  One  such  attempt  is 
by  William  Bywater.  With  respect  to  the  argument  claiming  that  no  closed 
concept  analysis  has  been  found,  Bywater  asserts  the  following: 

If  FAS  [fruitless  search  argument]  is  an  empirical  claim, 
it  is  a  very  easy  argument  to  refute.  In  fact,  it  appears 
to  be  a  variant  of  the  informal  fallacy  often  called  argu- 
mentum  ad  ignorartian.  Just  as  we  cannot  say  Jones  is  a 
scoundrel  from  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  nothing  good 
about  Jones,  so  we  cannot  say  there  is  no  feature  (or  set 
of  them)  common  to  all  works  of  art  simply  because  no  one 
has  discovered  it  (or  them). 

Bywater  goes  on  to  examine  whether  the  argument  can  be  understood  in  a 
way  which  puts  it  in  a  more  positive  light.  His  answer  is  a  qualified 
no . 

Whereas  it  looks  as  if  Kennick  and  Weitz  believe  that  they 
have  singled  out  a  fact--a  neutral  fact  whose  significance 
everyone  would  have  to  accept--when  they  attack  a  tradition¬ 
al  theorist  like  Parker  with  this  fact,  its  force  suddenly 
fades.  The  most  one  can  claim  is  that  this  fact  softens  up 
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the  reader  so  that  he  will  be  more  willing  to  accept  the 
Weitz/Kennick  view,  but,  still,  the  reader  will  find  the 
fact  of  no  consequence  unless  he  is  already  predisposed  to¬ 
wards  the  position  Weitz  and  Kennick  represent. 

The  basic  criticism  that  Bywater  is  directing  towards  both  Weitz  and 

Kennick  is  that  any  attempt  to  conclude  from  the  failure  of  aesthetics 

to  provide  a  closed  definition  that  no  such  definition  exists  is  simply 

to  beg  the  question. 

Important  criticism  of  Weitz's  arguments  is  also  found  in  the  work 

of  Maurice  Mandelbaum.  Mandelbaum  explicitly  addresses  the  claim  that  a 

closed  concept  analysis  would  interfere  with  artistic  creativity. 

Unfortunately,  Professor  Weitz  fails  to  offer  any  cogent  ar¬ 
gument  in  substantiation  of  this  claim.  The  lacuna  in  his 
discussion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
whether  a  particular  concept  is  open  or  closed  (i.e.,  whether 
a  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  can  be  offered 
for  its  use)  is  not  identical  with  the  question  of  whether 
future  instances  to  which  the  very  same  concept  is  applied 
may  or  may  not  possess  genuinely  novel  properties.  In  other 
words,  Professor  Weitz  has  not  shown  that  every  novelty  in 
the  instances  to  which  we  apply  a  term  involves  a  stretching 
of  the  term's  connotation.^ 

Mandelbaum  illustrates  his  claim  that  Weitz  has  failed  to  offer  any  real 

argument  for  his  conclusion  with  a  discussion  of  a  definition  of  art 

that  existed  before  the  development  of  the  camera. 

For  example,  if  the  concept  "a  work  of  art"  had  been  care¬ 
fully  defined  prior  to  the  invention  of  cameras,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  definition  would  have 
proved  an  obstacle  to  viewing  photography  or  the  movies  as 
constituting  new  art  forms?  To  be  sure,  one  can  imagine 
definitions  which  might  have  done  so.  However,  it  was  not 
Professor  Weitz's  aim  to  show  that  one  or  another  defini¬ 
tion  of  art  had  been  a  poor  definition;  he  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  general  thesis  that  there  was  a  necessary  incompat¬ 
ibility,  which  he  denoted  as  a  logical  impossibility,  be¬ 
tween  allowing  for  novelty  and  creativity  in  the  arts  and 
stating  the  defining  properties  of  a  work  of  art.10 

Weitz  has  failed  to  offer  adequate  support  for  the  claim  that  there  is  a 

logical  incompatibility  between  a  closed  concept  and  creativity.  He 

claims  such  incompatibility  exists,  but  he  argues  for  this  claim  only  by 

citing  examples.  Mandelbaum  points  out  that  this  is  insuf  f  icient  s  ince  such 

examples  can  only  establish  that  the  incompatibility  sometimes  exists, 
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not  that  the  incompatibility  is  logically  necessary.  Thus  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  an  adequate  account  of  art,  one  that  allows  for  creativ¬ 
ity,  can  be  formulated  in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions. 

The  importance  of  Mandelbaum' s  discussion  is  manifest  in  his  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  groundwork  to  Weitz's  position.  Mandelbaum  explicitly 
addresses  Wittgenstein,  the  family  resemblance  thesis,  and  the  example 
of  "games".  With  respect  to  the  family  resemblance  thesis,  Mandelbaum 
denies  that  it  provides  an  adequate  analysis  of  common  nouns.  He  con¬ 
siders  Wittgenstein's  example  of  "games".  The  contention  is  that  if  one 
"looks  and  sees",  as  Wittgenstein  suggests,  one  will  conclude,  for  example, 
that  telling  fortunes  is  a  game  because  of  its  apparent  similarity  to 

solitaire.  Similar  considerations  apply  with  respect  to  wrestling  and 

19 

street-fighting.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  simply  to  "look  and 

see"  is  not  adequate.  Something  more  is  required. 

Wittgenstein,  however,  failed  to  make  explicit  the  fact  that 
the  literal,  root  notion  of  a  family  resemblance  includes 
this  genetic  connection  no  less  than  it  includes  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  noticeable  physiognomic  resemblances.  Had  the 
existence  of  such  a  two-fold  criterion  been  made  explicit 
to  him,  he  would  have  noted  that  there  is  in  fact  an  attri¬ 
bute  common  to  all  who  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  each 
other:  they  are  related  through  a  common  ancestry. ^0 

Wittgenstein's  discussion  of  the  family  resemblance  thesis  is  inadequate 
because  it  concentrates  solely  on  the  notion  of  resemblance,  while  ignor¬ 
ing  that  of  family.  Concentration  on  the  notion  of  family  allows  one  to 
distinguish  between  playing  solitaire  and  telling  fortunes,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  one  is  a  game  while  the  other  is  not.  The  importance  of  the 
family  notion  is  not  evident  in  the  family  resemblance  thesis  because  of 
Wittgenstein's  claim  that  one  need  only  "look  and  see". 

With  the  importance  of  the  notion  of  family  in  mind,  Mandelbaum 
discusses  the  possibility  of  defining  "game".  He  concurs  with  Wittgenstein 
that  if  one  simply  "looks  and  sees"  one  will  fail  to  find  anything  but 
similarities.  However,  a  definition  may  involve  more  than  physical  re¬ 
semblances  . 

In  the  case  of  games,  the  analogue  to  genetic  ties  might  be 
the  purpose  for  the  sake  of  which  various  games  were  formul¬ 
ated  by  those  who  invented  or  modified  them,  e.g.,  the  poten- 
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tiality  of  a  game  to  be  of  absorbing  non-practical  interest 
to  either  participants  or  spec ta tors . 21 

Such  a  possibility  has  consequences  for  the  position  advocated  by 

If  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  account  of  "games"  in  terms  of  such 

exhibited  properties,  then  this  possibility  may  exist  for  "art". 

baum  makes  this  point. 

For  example,  art  has  sometimes  been  characterized  as  being 
one  special  form  of  communication  or  of  expression,  or  as 
being  a  special  form  of  wish-fulfillment,  or  as  being  a 
presentation  of  truth  in  sensuous  form.  Such  theories  do 
not  assume  that  in  each  poem,  painting,  play,  and  sonata 
there  is  a  specific  ingredient  which  identifies  it  as  a 
work  of  art;  rather,  that  which  is  held  to  be  common  to 
these  otherwise  diverse  objects  is  a  relationship  which  is 
assumed  to  have  existed,  or  is  known  to  have  existed,  be¬ 
tween  certain  of  their  characteristics  and  the  activities 
and  the  intentions  of  those  who  made  them. 22 

This  opens  the  possibility  that  a  closed  concept  analysis  of  art  may  be 

formulated  in  terms  of  qualities  that  one  cannot  find  by  "looking  and 

seeing". 

As  a  result  of  the  Mandelbaum  discussion,  three  distinctions  are 
important.  The  first  of  these  is  between  exhibited  properties  and  non- 
exhibited  properties.  Mandelbaum  makes  this  distinction  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  resemblance  notion  and  the  genetic  notion.  The  resemblance 
notion  concerns  only  exhibited  properties.  Such  properties  are  ones  that 
can  be  recognized  purely  on  the  basis  of  perception.  "Redness"  is  an 
example  of  this  type  of  property.  In  order  to  determine  if  an  object  is 
red,  all  one  needs  to  do  is  "look  and  see "  whether  the  obj  ect  has  this  proper- 

23 

ty.  Non-exhibited  properties  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  recognized 
solely  on  a  perceptual  basis.  An  example  of  such  a  property  is  that  of 
being  a  brother.  In  order  to  determine  if  someone  is  another  person's 
brother  one  must  have  knowledge  of  a  person's  origins,  of  certain  "gene¬ 
tic"  connections  the  individual  has.  One  cannot,  solely  by  perception, 
determine  if  the  conditions  of  being  a  brother  are  met  in  any  particular 
case . 

The  second  distinction  is  between  relational  properties  and  non¬ 
relational  properties.  Consider  "Jones  has  blue  eyes"  and  "Jones  is  a 
philosophy  student".  Both  of  these  statements  attribute  a  property  to 


Weitz . 
non- 
Mande 1- 
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Jones.  The  former,  a  non-relational  property,  is  a  property  that  can  be 
recognized  upon  an  immediate  examination  of  Jones.  Non-relational  pro¬ 
perties  are  properties  that  do  not  depend  upon  anything  other  than  the 
individual,  or  object,  to  which  they  are  attributed.  The  latter  example, 
a  relational  property,  is  not  a  property  that  can  be  understood  without 
reference  to  things  other  than  the  individual  to  which  the  property  is 
attributed.  A  complete  explication  of  relational  properties  requires 
that  one  understand  certain  relations  that  exist  between  the  entities 
which  possess  them  and  the  world. 

The  third  distinction  is  between  brute  properties  and  institution- 

24 

al  properties.  Consider  "Jones  is  a  man"  and  "Jones  is  married".  The 
first  statement  indicates  a  brute  property,  while  the  second  indicates 
an  institutional  property.  The  reason  that  the  first  indicates  a  brute 
property  is  that  it  involves  simply  a  statement  about  the  world,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  society.  If  Jones  had  lived  ten  thousand  years  ago,  he 
would  still  have  possessed  the  characteristic  of  being  a  man.  However, 
the  second  statement  is  not  of  such  a  nature.  While  Jones  may  be  married 
today,  the  truth  of  such  a  claim  depends  on  the  society  in  which  Jones 
lives.  Our  concept  of  marriage  has  certain  restraints  and  conditions 
placed  on  it  by  our  religious  and  legal  institutions.  If  these  institu¬ 
tions  did  not  exist,  then  the  concept  of  marriage  that  we  have  could  not. 
If  Jones  had  lived  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  marriage  with  its  relevant 
institutions  had  not  yet  evolved,  then  Jones  could  not  possess  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  being  married.  It  would  be  false,  or  meaningless,  to  say  that 
Jones  is  married. ^ 

It  is  clear  from  the  examples  that  the  distinctions  overlap  in 

many  instances.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  simply 

different  ways  of  characterizing  facts.  Being  a  brother,  for  example, 

2  6 

was  presented  as  an  example  of  a  non-exhibited  property.  It  is  also  a 

relational  property  and  a  brute  property.  Given  this  situation,  it  is 

useful  to  examine  the  relationships  between  these  distinctions.  Since 

27 

there  are  three  distinctions,  there  are  eight  possible  combinations. 

This  suggests  that  there  are  eight  different  classes  of  facts  to  be  re¬ 
cognized.  However,  some  of  the  combinations  are  such  that  no  fact  can 


' 
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be  classified  in  such  a  manner. 

Institutional  properties  are  ones  that  can  only  be  understood  with 
reference  to  society.  This  entails  that  all  institutional  properties 
must  be  understood  as  being  relational  in  nature.  Certain  relations  must 
hold  between  the  individual  to  whom  the  property  is  attributed  and  society, 
and  possibly  between  individuals  in  light  of  society's  institutions. 
Therefore,  any  combination  of  the  distinctions  that  concerns  institution¬ 
al  properties  and  non-relational  properties  must  result  in  a  class  in 

which  no  facts  exist.  This  eliminates  the  possibility  of  two  classes 

28 

containing  members.  In  addition,  an  understanding  of  institutional 
properties  denies  the  possibility  that  any  institutional  properties  can 
also  be  exhibited  properties.  Institutional  properties  involve  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  relations  between  individuals  and  society.  Such  relations  are 
not  exhibited.  Therefore,  all  institutional  properties  are  non-exhibi ted 

properties.  This  eliminates  a  third  possible  class  of  facts  from  having 

29 

any  membership.  No  property  can  be  both  non-exhibited  and  non-rela¬ 
tional.  If  a  property  is  non-exhibited,  then  it  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  world.  This  entails  that  such  a  property  can 
be  characterized  as  non-relational,  since  non-relational  properties  can 
be  characterized  without  reference  to  the  world.  A  fourth  class  of 

facts,  which  has  not  yet  been  eliminated,  is  now  seen  to  be  an  empty 

i  30 

class . 


There  are  four  possible  combinations  of  the  distinctions  which  re¬ 
sult  in  classes  of  facts  that  have  members.  Exhibited,  relational,  brute 
properties  exist.  Such  properties  can  be  perceived,  involve  relations, 
and  can  be  understood  independent  of  any  society.  An  example  of  such  a 
property  is  "being  to  the  left  of".  Properties  which  are  non-exhibited, 
relational  and  brute  also  exist.  A  property  having  such  a  nature  involves 
relations,  being  a  property  that  one  cannot  see,  and  exists  without  de- 
pendance  on  society.  "Being  a  brother"  is  a  property  of  this  nature. 
"Being  married"  is  a  non-exhibited,  reLational,  institutional  property. 
Being  married  involves  relations.  One  cannot  "look  and  see"  whether 
any  individual  is  married,  and  marriage  requires  the  existence  of 
certain  societal  institutions.  Exhibited,  non-relational,  brute 


' 
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properties  also  exist.  "Being  red"  is  such  a  property.  It  can  be  seen, 

31 

and  does  not  involve  any  society,  or  relations  to  the  world. 

Given  these  distinctions,  a  concrete  response  to  the  Weitz/Kennick 
arguments  can  be  formulated.  Their  arguments  that  claim  to  demonstrate 
that  art  must  be  an  open  concept  may  have  force  if  one  views  the  attempts 
at  closed  definitions  in  terms  of  non-relational  properties,  exhibited 
properties  and  brute  properties.  However,  as  Mandelbaum  suggests,  the 
possibility  of  defining  art  in  terms  of  non-exhibited ,  relational  and 
institutional  properties  exists.  Therefore,  the  Weitz  arguments  fail 
because  not  all  of  the  possibilities  have  been  considered.  The  situation 
is  a  standoff.  Advocates  of  the  open  concept  analysis  of  art  have  failed 
to  provide  arguments  that  demonstrate  that  art  must  be  an  open  concept. 
Proponents  of  the  closed  concept  analysis  of  art  have  failed  to  forward 
an  adequate  analysis  of  art  in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  condi¬ 
tions.  Neither  side  is  in  a  position  to  refute  its  opponent's  view, 
nor  to  give  an  adequate  defense  of  its  own. 
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eliminated,  non-exhibi ted ,  non-relational,  institutional  pro¬ 
perties. 
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31.  To  summarize  the  discussion;  there  are  eight  possible  combina¬ 
tions  . 


Class 


Example 


1.  exhibited,  relational,  brute  property 

2.  exhibited,  relational,  institutional  property 

3.  non-exhibi ted ,  relational,  brute  property 

4.  non-exhibi ted ,  relational,  institutional  property 

5.  exhibited,  non-relational,  brute  property 

6.  exhibited,  non-relational,  institutional  property 

7.  non-exhibited ,  non-relational,  brute  property 

8.  non-exhibited,  non-relational,  institutional 
property 


to  the  left  of 

being  a  brother 
being  married 
being  red 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  INSTITUTIONAL  THEORY  OF  ART 


Given  the  unresolved  nature  of  the  situation  in  aesthetics,  the 

work  of  Arthur  Danto  takes  on  special  significance.  Danto's  importance 

here  is  largely  a  function  of  the  fact  that  his  work  can  be  perceived  as 

an  extension  of  the  work  of  Mande lbaum . 

But  telling  artworks  from  other  things  is  not  so  simple 
a  matter,  even  for  native  speakers,  and  these  days  one 
might  not  be  aware  he  was  on  artistic  terrain  without 
an  artistic  theory  to  tell  him  soJ 

Danto  claims  that  one  cannot  "look  and  see"  in  order  to  determine  member¬ 
ship  in  the  class  of  art  objects.  Being  a  work  of  art  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  as  an  exhibited  property  which  objects  possess.  "To  see  something 

as  art  requires  something  the  eye  cannot  decry--an  atmosphere  of  artistic 

2 

theory,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art:  an  artworld."  On  Danto's 
analysis,  art  is  understood  as  involving  a  relational  property  which  is 
institutional  in  nature.  Such  an  account  avoids  the  criticisms  brought 
to  bear  against  traditional  aesthetics  by  advocates  of  the  open  concept 
theory  such  as  Weitz. 

Dickie,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  builds  his  theory  on  the  in¬ 
sights  of  Mandelbaum  and  Danto.  In  addition,  the  work  of  the  open  con¬ 
cept  theorists  is  considered  significant. 

The  traditional  attempts  to  define  "art",  from  the  imita¬ 
tion  theory  on,  may  be  thought  of  as  Phase  I  and  the  con¬ 
tention  that  "art"  cannot  be  defined  [in  terms  of  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions]  as  Phase  II.  I  want  to  supply 
Phase  III  by  defining  "art"  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  the  traditional  definitions  and  to  incor- 
porate  the  insights  of  the  later  analysis. 

Weitz  and  others  have  provided  a  service  to  aesthetics  through  their 

criticism.  While  their  criticism  fails  to  establish  the  conclusion  that 
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art  is  an  open  concept,  it  does  force  advocates  of  a  closed  concept  anal¬ 
ysis  of  art  to  re-evaluate  their  position.  Responses  to  Weitz's  arguments 
about  creativity  and  the  expanding  nature  of  the  class  of  art  objects 
strongly  suggest  that  there  are  limitations  on  the  nature  of  the  propert¬ 
ies  relevant  to  defining  art.  It  is  this  potential  difficulty  that 
Dickie  wishes  to  avoid.  The  work  of  Mandelbaum  and  Danto  provides  Dickie 
with  the  means  of  achieving  this  end. 

Dickie  offers  three  different  accounts  of  art,  each  successive 
account  being  designed  to  avoid  potential  problems  and  clarify  the  notions. 
The  first  account  is  the  following.  "A  work  of  art  in  the  descriptive 

sense  is  (1)  an  artifact  (2)  upon  which  some  society  or  some  sub-group 

4 

of  a  society  has  conferred  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation." 

Such  an  analysis  of  art  differs  significantly  from  many  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  theories  of  art;  one  cannot  "look  and  see"  whether  an  object  is  a  work 
of  art.  Dickie  offers  a  second  formulation  that  differs  from  the  first 
in  two  important  ways.  "A  work  of  art  in  the  classif icatory  sense  is 
(1)  an  artifact  (2)  upon  which  some  person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of 
a  certain  social  institution  (the  artworld)  has  conferred  the  status  of 
candidate  for  appreciation."^  The  first  way  this  formulation  differs 
from  the  previous  one  is  that  it  makes  explicit  reference  to  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  social  institution.  This  change  is  designed  to  allow  Dickie 
the  opportunity  of  providing  an  adequate  account  of  the  conferral  of 
status.  The  notion  of  institutions  plays  a  key  role  in  this  account. 
Second,  in  the  original  formulation,  Dickie  is  concerned  with  what  he 
calls  the  descriptive  sense  of  art.  The  later  formulation  concerns  the 
classif icatory  sense  of  art.  Dickie  originally  contended  that  there  were 
two  senses  of  "work  of  art",  the  evaluative  and  the  descriptive,  while 
in  the  second  formulation  he  asserts  that  there  are  three,  the  evalua¬ 
tive,  class  if icatory ,  and  derivative.  Dickie's  third  formulation  is  the 
following : 

A  work  of  art  in  the  classif icatory  sense  is  (1)  an  arti¬ 
fact  (2)  a  set  of  the  aspects  of  which  has  had  conferred 
upon  it  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation  by  some 
person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  a  certain  social  in¬ 
stitution  (the  artworld). ^ 
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The  difference  between  this  formulation  and  the  earlier  accounts  concerns 
what  the  status  is  conferred  upon.  In  the  earliest  versions,  it  was  the 
artifact  itself,  while  in  this  account  it  is  a  "set  of  the  aspects"  of 
the  artifact.  This  change  is  designed  to  allow  Dickie  to  incorporate  an 
account  of  the  aesthetic  object  into  his  theory  of  art. 

There  are  six  notions  of  importance  in  Dickie's  theory.  The  first 
is  that  of  "artifact".  The  other  five  are  "acting  on  behalf  of  an  insti¬ 
tution",  "conferring  the  status",  "being  a  candidate",  "artworld",  and 
"appreciation".  Each  of  these  notions  requires  attention  in  order  to 
achieve  a  fuller  understanding  of  Dickie ' s  account .  In  this  chapter ,  the  no¬ 
tions  will  be  explicated.  Subsequent  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  criti¬ 
cal  examination. 

The  first  of  these  notions  requires  only  brief  examination  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  for  something's  being  a  work  of  art 
that  it  be  an  artifact.  Dickie  considers  this  claim  to  be  relatively  un- 
controvers ial . 

It  is  now  clear  that  artif actual ity  is  a  necessary  condition 
(call  it  the  genus)  of  the  primary  sense  of  art.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  seem  very  surprising  and  would  not  even  be 
very  interesting  except  that  Weitz  and  others  have  denied  it. 

Artif actuality  alone,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story  and  an¬ 
other  necessary  condition  (the  differentia)  has  to  be  speci- 
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fied  in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "art". 

This  other  necessary  condition  is  the  second  clause  of  Dickie's  defini¬ 
tion.  It  contains  the  other  five  notions  that  are  important,  and  Dickie 
devotes  much  of  his  exposition  to  this  clause  and  the  notions  in  it. 

Dickie  discusses  two  of  these  notions  together  since  he  feels  that 
they  are  too  closely  related  to  make  separate  discussions  viable.  These 
two  notions  are  "conferring  the  status"  and  "acting  on  behalf  of  an  in¬ 
stitution".  Much  of  the  discussion  comes  in  the  form  of  examples. 

The  most  clearcut  examples  of  the  conferring  of  status  are 
certain  legal  actions  of  the  state.  A  king's  conferring  of 
knighthood,  a  grand  jury's  indicting  someone,  the  chairman 
of  the  election  board  certifying  that  someone  is  qualified 
to  run  for  office,  or  a  minister's  pronouncing  a  couple  man 
and  wife  are  examples  in  which  a  person  or  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  social  institution  (the  state)  confer(s)  legal 
status  on  persons.  The  congress  or  a  legally  constituted 
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commission  may  confer  the  status  of  national  park  or  monu¬ 
ment  on  an  area  or  thing.® 

Such  examples  make  clear  how  the  notions  of  "conferring"  and  "on  behalf  of 
an  institution"  are  to  function.  The  contention  is  that  something  analo¬ 
gous  happens  in  the  social  institution  governing  art. 

Dickie  foresees  two  possible  areas  of  concern  with  this  analogy, 
and  discusses  them  immediately. 

The  examples  given  suggest  that  pomp  and  ceremony  are  required 
to  establish  legal  status,  but  this  is  not  so,  although  of 
course  a  legal  institution  is  presupposed.  For  example,  in 
some  jurisdictions  common-law  marriage  is  possible--a  legal 
status  acquired  without  ceremony.  The  conferring  of  a  Ph.D. 
degree  on  someone  by  a  university,  the  election  of  someone 
as  president  of  the  Rotary,  and  the  declaring  of  an  object 
as  a  relic  of  the  church  are  examples  in  which  a  person  or 
persons  confer (s)  nonlegal  status  on  persons  or  things." 

While  in  many  ways  the  conferred  status  of  knighthood  is  different  from 
the  activities  involving  art,  any  differences  that  exist  are  non-essen¬ 
tial.  The  notion  of  conferring  can  play  the  same  role  for  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  art  that  it  does  for  those  of  the  state. 

Some  may  feel  that  the  notion  of  conferring  status  within 
the  artworld  is  excessively  vague.  Certainly  this  notion 
is  not  as  clear-cut  as  the  conferring  of  status  within  the 
legal  system,  where  procedure  and  lines  of  authority  are 
explicitly  defined  and  incorporated  into  law.  The  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  artworld  to  specified  procedures  and  lines  of 
authority  are  nowhere  codified,  and  the  artworld  carries  on 
its  business  at  the  level  of  customary  practice.  Still 
there  is_  a  practice  and  this  defines  a  social  institution. 

Responses  to  two  potential  objections  are  made  in  these  discussions. 
First,  Dickie  denies  the  claim  that  conferring  can  only  take  place  within 
a  strictly  governed  institution.  Second,  he  asserts  that  the  artworld  is 
in  fact  a  social  institution.  Dickie  explains  what  he  means  by  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  follows: 

Among  the  meanings  of  "institution"  in  Webster's  New  Colleg- 
iate  Dictionary  are:  "3.  That  which  is  instituted  as:  a.  An 
established  practice,  law,  custom,  etc.  b.  An  established 
society  or  corporation."  When  I  call  the  artworld  an  insti¬ 
tution  I  am  saying  it  is  an  established  practice.  Some  per¬ 
sons  have  thought  that  an  institution  must  be  an  established 
society  or  corporation  and,  consequently,  have  misunderstood 
my  claim  about  the  artworld. H 
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Thus,  the  artworld  is  a  very  loosely  governed  institution.  It  is  this 
institution  that  provides  the  focal  point  for  artistic  activity,  and  art 
is  produced  by  an  act  of  conferring  by  someone  on  behalf  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

In  keeping  with  his  discussion  of  a  loosely  governed  institution, 

Dickie  provides  his  account  of  what  constitutes  the  artworld. 

The  core  personnel  of  the  artworld  is  a  loosely  organized, 
but  nevertheless  related,  set  of  persons  including  artists 
(understood  to  refer  to  painters,  writers,  composers),  pro¬ 
ducers,  museum  directors,  museum-goers,  theater-goers,  re¬ 
porters  for  newspapers,  critics  for  publications  of  all 
sorts,  art  historians,  art  theorists,  philosophers  of  art, 
and  others.  These  are  the  people  who  keep  the  machinery 
of  the  artworld  working  and  thereby  provide  for  its  contin¬ 
uing  existence.  In  addition,  every  person  who  sees  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  artworld  is  thereby  a  member.^ 

Therefore,  almost  every  member  of  society  is  a  member  of  the  artworld. 

Dickie's  theory  of  art,  as  discussed  to  this  point,  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  following  manner:  A  work  of  art  (in  the  c las s if icatory  sense 

is  an  artifact,  a  manmade  object,  that  was  produced  within  the  context 

13 

of  the  artworld.  This  object  must  have  had  conferred  upon  it  a  certain 
status  by  some  person,  or  persons,  who  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  associated  with  art.  This  entails  that  art  is  a  human 
activity  that  must  be  understood  in  a  social,  or  cultural,  context. 

Two  of  the  notions  cited  earlier  have  yet  to  be  discussed.  These 
are  "being  a  candidate"  and  "appreciation".  With  respect  to  "being  a 
candidate",  Dickie  follows  a  format  that  is  analogous  to  much  of  his  prev 
ious  discussion.  The  example  that  Dickie  relates  the  discussion  to  is 
"being  a  candidate  for  election".  There  are,  according  to  Dickie,  two 
important  similarities  between  "being  a  candidate  for  appreciation"  and 
"being  a  candidate  for  election".  First,  almost  anyone  can  suggest  that 
a  person  stand  for  election.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  artworld 
since  almost  anyone  can  confer  the  status.  Second,  and  more  important, 
being  a  candidate  for  election  does  not  entail  that  one  will  be  elected, 
just  as  being  a  candidate  for  appreciation  does  not  require  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  appreciated.  Dickie  considers  this  to  be  an  essential  feature 
of  his  account. 
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It  is  important  not  to  build  into  the  definition  of  the 
class  if icatory  sense  of  "work  of  art"  value  properties  such 
as  actual  appreciation:  to  do  so  would  make  it  impossible 
to  speak  of  unappreciated  works  of  art.  Building  in  value 
properties  might  even  make  it  awkward  to  speak  of  bad  works 
of  art.  A  theory  of  art  must  preserve  certain  central  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  way  in  which  we  talk  about  art,  and  we  do  find 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  speak  of  unappreciated  art  and  of 
bad  art.-^ 

This  leads  directly  to  questions  concerning  Dickie's  account  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  following:  "All  that  is  meant  by  'appreciation'  in  the 
definition  is  something  like  'in  experiencing  the  qualities  of  a  thing 
one  finds  them  worthy  or  valuable',  and  this  meaning  applies  quite  gener¬ 
ally  both  inside  and  outside  the  domain  of  art."^  Dickie  denies  that 


there  is  such  a  thing 
kinds  of  appreciation. 

Dickie's  denial 
is  largely  tied  to  his 
thetic  object.  Dickie 
attitude  than  there  is 
the  aesthetic  attitude 
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there  is  no  more  a  special  aesthetic 
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aesthetic  appreciation.  Given  that 
possible  means  of  identifying  the 


aesthetic  object,  questions  arise  concerning  how  the  aesthetic  object 


is  determined.  Dickie  argues  that  there  are  governing  conventions  in 

the  artworld  relating  to  this  matter. 

A  knowledgeable  movie-goer  knows  what  to  attend  to  and  what 
to  ignore  for  the  same  reason  that  a  spectator  at  tradition¬ 
al  Chinese  theatre  knows  to  ignore  the  property  man  and  to 
attend  to  the  actors--they  both  have  learned  the  conventions 
that  govern  the  presentation  and  appreciation  of  the  art 
forms  they  are  experiencing.-^ 

Understanding  the  aesthetic  object  in  terms  of  conventions  explains  much 
of  Dickie's  rejection  of  the  aesthetic  attitude.  There  can  be  no  such 
attitude  since  the  conventions  that  exist  are  open  to  change.  Changing 
conventions  result  in  the  actual  aesthetic  object's  changing.  If  the  aes¬ 
thetic  attitude  defined  the  aesthetic  object,  then  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide  an  adequate  account  of  such  changes.  The  nature  of  the 
aesthetic  attitude  cannot  remain  constant  while  the  aesthetic  object 
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changes.  Analogous  considerations  apply  with  respect  to  aesthetic  appre¬ 
ciation.  Given  the  lack  of  constraints  that  exist  on  objects  which  can 
become  art  through  conferring,  there  cannot  be  unique  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Such  appreciation  would  impose  limits  on  the  objects  which  could 
be  viewed  as  art,  and  this  is  not  compatible  with  Dickie's  general  view. 

An  account  of  the  aesthetic  object  in  terms  of  conventions  can 
easily  be  incorporated  into  Dickie's  analysis  of  art.  Dickie's  last 
formulation  of  the  theory  makes  reference  to  "a  set  of  the  aspects  of 
which  has  had  conferred  upon  it  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation" 
Dickie  believes  his  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  object  in  terms  of  conven¬ 
tions  fills  out  his  analysis  of  art  by  providing  an  account  of  which  as¬ 
pects  of  the  work  of  art  have  the  status  conferred  upon  them.  The  work 
of  art  is  the  artifact,  and  conventions  govern  which  features  of  the  arti 
fact  are  to  be  appreciated. 

The  analysis  of  art  that  Dickie  provides  ties  artworks  to  the  art- 
world.  A  member  of  the  artworld  must  confer  a  certain  status  on  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Which  elements  of  the  object  are  involved  in  this  conferring  pro¬ 
cess  are  determined  by  institutional  conventions.  While  Dickie's  account 
of  art  has  a  certain  plausibility,  each  of  the  important  notions  must  be 
subject  to  critical  examination  before  a  final  verdict  can  be  reached. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


ARTIFACTS  AND  ARTIFACTUALITY 

Dickie  claims  that  there  are  two  necessary  conditions  that  any 
object  must  possess  before  it  can  be  classified  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  appears  to  be  very  straightforward,  and  is 
simply  that  the  object  must  be  an  "artifact".  However,  given  Dickie's 
account  of  artif actual ity  as  a  non-exhibited  characteristic,  the  issues 
involved  are  more  complicated  than  they  at  first  appear. 

Douglas  Stalker's  discussion  of  ar tif ac tual i ty  provides  an  approp¬ 
riate  means  for  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  issue. 
Stalker's  account  involves  the  claim  that  ar ti f ac tual i ty  is  an  exhibited 
characteristic.  He  suggests  that  if  artif actuality  is  a  non-exhibited 
characteristic,  then  "with  respect  to  being  artifacts,  a  Rodin  and  a  leaf 
should  be  hard  to  tell  apart,  just  from  their  looks. Stalker  claims 
that  this  is  clearly  not  the  case,  asserting: 

In  fact,  it's  easy  to  perceive  that  tons  of  things  are  arti¬ 
facts  or  not.  My  typewriter  is,  my  thermos  is,  the  desk  is, 
the  book  to  my  right,  the  light  overhead,  the  ashtray;  the 
oak  outside  isn't,  the  ants  aren't,  nor  are  the  weeds,  the 
clouds,  etc.  What's  the  problem?  Certainly  there  are  some 
borderline  cases,  but  the  same  goes  for  being  baby  blue. 

Being  an  artifact,  then,  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  non-exhibited 
characteristic. ^ 

This  serves  to  raise  questions  about  exactly  what  is  involved  in  the  no¬ 
tion  of  artif actuality .  Stated  simply,  the  notion  seems  to  require  that 
it  be  understood  in  terms  of  being  man-made.  Such  an  understanding,  how¬ 
ever,  does  little  to  illuminate  the  issue.  Being  man-made  and  being  an 
artifact  give  rise  to  exactly  the  same  questions.  The  dispute  remains. 
Stalker  seems  to  feel  that  his  account  entails  that  artif actuality  be 
understood  as  an  exhibited  property.  Dickie  contends  that  it  be  under- 
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stood  as  a  non-exhibited  property.  While  the  account  that  Stalker  pro¬ 
poses  has  some  initial  plausibility,  it  fails  to  stand  up  under  examina¬ 
tion. 

Stalker  must  address  the  question  of  how  one  knows  a  thermos  is 
an  artifact,  while  the  oak  outside  is  not.  If  ar ti f ac tual i ty  can  be 
understood  as  an  exhibited  property,  then  the  only  knowledge  that  one 
would  antecedently  require  would  be  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  con¬ 
cept.  Consider  the  example  of  the  property  "red".  One  can  examine  an 
object  and  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  either  has  or  does 
not  have  this  characteristic.  There  is  no  requirement  of  antecedent 
knowledge  for  one  to  make  the  determination.  One  can  look  at  the  object 
and  reason  deductively  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  has  the  given 
property.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  artifactual- 
ity.  One  can  know  that  artif actuality  concerns  the  notion  of  having 
been  produced  by  a  human  being  without  being  able  to  tell  which  objects 
are  artifacts  and  which  are  not.  In  order  to  acquire  knowledge  of  arti¬ 
facts  that  is  of  an  analogous  nature  to  knowledge  concerning  "red",  one 
requires  knowledge  of  the  causal  history  of  the  object.  This  knowledge 
would  have  to  include  such  things  as  an  understanding  of  the  origins  of 
the  object,  how  the  object  came  to  be  where  it  is,  and  what  relations 
exist  between  the  object  and  people.  This  type  of  consideration  provides 
some  of  the  reasoning  behind  Dickie's  claim,  in  his  response  to  Stalker, 
that,  "My  main  point  was  that  ar tifactuality  is  a  complicated,  cultural 
property."^  Artif actuality  involves  a  complicated  property.  Being  an 
artifact  is  such  that  it  involves  non-exhibited  characteristics  and  re¬ 
lations.  Dickie  seems  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  type  of 
property  that  artif actual i ty  involves,  while  it  appears  that  Stalker  does 
not. 

Even  granting  that  Dickie  seems  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  type  of  property  that  artif actuality  involves,  certain  questions  re¬ 
main.  In  particular,  questions  concerning  the  claim  that  artif ac tual ity 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  art  remain  unaddressed.  Evidence  that  arti- 
factuality  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  art  appears  in  two  distinct 
areas.  One,  natural  objects,  in  their  original  environment,  are  some- 
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times  referred  to  as  works  of  art.  Two,  objects  are  sometimes  trans¬ 
ported  from  their  natural  settings,  and  then  referred  to  as  works  of  art. 
An  example  of  the  former  is  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  beach,  while  a  case 
of  the  latter  is  a  piece  of  driftwood  hanging  on  a  person's  wall.  In 
order  to  establish  that  artif actuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art, 
Dickie  needs  to  offer  appropriate  accounts  of  these  instances.  Thus, 
Dickie  must  establish  two  distinct  claims.  If  something  is  a  natural  ob¬ 
ject,  then  it  is  not  art.  If  something  is  art,  then  it  is  an  artifact. 

The  falsity  of  either  of  these  claims  will  demonstrate  that  artifactual- 
ity  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  art.  The  first  claim  relates  to 
natural  objects  in  their  natural  setting,  and  Dickie  addresses  this  con¬ 
cern  with  a  discussion  of  the  different  senses  of  "work  of  art".  The 
second  claim  concerns  natural  objects  removed  from  their  natural  setting, 
and  it  is  discussed  by  means  of  the  notion  of  "conferring  ar t if ac tual i ty " . 
These  two  discussions  require  separate  examinations. 

Dickie  wishes  to  maintain  the  artif actuality  condition  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  condition  for  an  object's  being  a  work  of  art.  He  attempts  to 
establish  that  claims  that  a  natural  object  can  be  a  work  of  art  fail 
to  take  into  account  that  there  are  different  senses  of  "work  of  art". 

Most  people  assume  that  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
works  of  art  and  natural  objects,  but  Weitz  has  argued  that 
the  fact  that  we  sometimes  say  of  natural  objects  that  they 
are  works  of  art  breaks  down  this  distinction.  In  short, 
there  appear  to  be  works  of  art  which  are  not  artifacts. 

However,  Weitz' s  argument  is  inconclusive  because  he  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  two  senses  of  "work  of  art"--the 
evaluative  and  c las s if icatory . ^ 

Dickie  asserts  that  there  are  two  senses  of  "work  of  art".  The  evalua¬ 
tive  sense,  according  to  Dickie,  is  used  to  praise  an  object.  When  one 
asserts,  "That  painting  is  a  work  of  art",  one  means  to  be  claiming  the 
painting  has  valuable  qualities.  Dickie  argues  that  this  is  the  only 
intellgible  way  to  understand  such  a  statement,  since,  if  one  tries  to 
understand  "work  of  art"  in  the  classif icatory  sense,  it  would  be  a  taut¬ 
ology.  The  information  that  the  object  is  a  work  of  art,  in  the  classi- 
ficatory  sense,  is  already  contained  in  the  concept  of  "painting".  The 
evaluative  sense  of  "work  of  art"  is  not  restricted  to  objects  which  are 
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art"  in  the  c las s if icatory  sense.  Dickie  sugge 
as,  "That  piece  of  driftwood  is  a  work  of  art" 
analysis.  When  one  makes  such  a  statement  one 
has  valuable  qualities;  one  is  not  claiming  the 
work  of  art  in  the  class  if icatory  sense, 
is  clear,  however,  that  all  Dickie  has  done  is 
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for  art.  All  that  Dickie  has  shown  is  that  Wei 
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advocates  of  positions  that  deny  the  artif actuality  condition  have 
failed  to  establish  their  conclusion.  The  question  about  the  necessity 
of  the  artif actual ity  condition  remains  open. 

In  order  to  develop  an  additional  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
artif actuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art,  Dickie  attempts  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  there  is  yet  another  sense  of  "work  of  art".  Dickie  credits 
Richard  Sclafani  with  realizing  that  there  are  three  senses.^ 

Sclafani  shows  that  there  is  a  third  sense  of  "work  of  art" 
and  that  "driftwood  cases"  (the  nonartifact  cases)  fall 
under  it.... There  are  then  at  least  three  distinct  senses 
of  "work  of  art":  the  primary  or  classif icatory  sense,  the 
secondary  or  derivative,  and  the  evaluative. ^ 

Dickie  preserves  his  two  original  senses  of  art.  The  primary  sense  re¬ 
mains  the  one  by  which  one  makes  clear  that  something  is  a  work  of  art. 
Dickie  claims  this  sense  is  rarely  used. 

We  are  rarely  in  situations  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  question  whether  or  not  an  object  is  a  work  of  art.... 

However,  recent  developments  in  art  such  as  junk  sculpture 
and  found  art  may  occasionally  force  such  remarks.*7 


The  evaluative  sense  of  art  remains  the  sense 
object.  The  third  sense  that  is  added  is  the 
sense  of  "work  of  art".  Dickie  explicates  the 


that  is  used  to  praise  an 
secondary,  or  derivative, 
secondary  sense  of  art  by 


discussing  how  Sclafani  explains  this  notion. 

He  [Sclafani]  begins  by  comparing  a  paradigm  work  of  art, 

’  Brancusi's  Bird  in  Space,  with  a  piece  of  driftwood  which 
looks  very  much  like  it.  Sclafani  says  that  it  is  natural 
to  say  of  the  piece  of  driftwood  that  it  is  a  work  of  art 
and  we  do  so  because  it  has  many  properties  in  common  with 
the  Brancusi  piece.  He  then  asks  us  to  reflect  on  our 
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of  the  driftwood  and  the  direction  it  has 

Dickie,  it  is  possible  for  a  natural  object  to 
it  has'  enough  properties  in  common  with  paradigm 


At  first  glance,  such  an  account  seems  to  reflect  the  general  view 

that  is  forwarded  by  Weitz  and  others  in  the  advocacy  of  the  open 

concept  theory  of  art.  However,  Dickie  clarifies  his  view,  and  claims 

his  account  is  very  different  from  the  open  concept  theory. 

We  say  the  driftwood  is  art  because  of  its  resemblances  to 
some  paradigm  work  of  art  or  because  the  object  shares  pro¬ 
perties  with  several  paradigm  works  of  art.  The  paradigm 
work  or  works  are  always  artifacts;  the  direction  of  our 
move  is  from  paradigmatic  (artif actual )  works  of  art  to  non 
artifactual  "art".  Sclafani  quite  correctly  takes  this  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  primary,  paradigmatic  sense  of 
"work  of  art"  (my  c lass  if icatory  sense)  and  a  derivative  or 
secondary  sense  into  which  the  "driftwood  cases"  fall. 

Weitz  is  right  in  a  way  in  saying  that  the  driftwood  is  art, 
but  wrong  in  concluding  that  ar t if ac tual i ty  is  unnecessary 
for  (the  primary  sense  of)  art.^ 

There  remain  important  differences  between  Dickie's  view  and  that  of  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  open  concept  theory.  Dickie  wishes  to  understand  art,  in 
the  primary  sense,  in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  open  concept  theory  analyse  art  solely  on  the  basis  of 
similarities  and  resemblances. 


Has  Dickie  provided  an  adequate  re 
that  natural  objects  can  be  works  of  art? 
Just  as  when  Dickie  argues  for  two  senses 
to  provide  anything  other  than  an  alterna 
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claiming  that  all  non-artifact  art  must  concern  the  secondary  sense  of 


"work  of  art",  Dickie  begs  the  question.  This  is  reflected  in  any 
attempt  to  determine  which  utterances  of  "work  of  art"  involve  the  class- 


ificatory  sense  and  which  involve  the  secondary  sense.  Consider  the 
following:  One  claims  that  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art  that  the 

object  be  a  representation  of  some  object  in  the  physical  world;  another 
individual  denies  this  claim.  In  order  to  support  the  claim,  one  asserts 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  c lass  if icatory  sense  of  "work  of 
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art"  and  the  secondary  sense.  All  cases  of  non-representative  art  con¬ 
cern  the  secondary  sense.  Clearly,  such  a  response  is  guilty  of  analys¬ 
ing  the  empirical  data  with  the  theory  in  mind.  The  basis  for  the  claim 
that  all  non-representative  art  is  art  in  the  secondary  sense  is  the  fact 
that  one  has  already  decided  that  a  necessary  condition  for  art  is  that 
it  be  representational.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  begging  the  question. 

The  introduction  of  the  senses  of  "work  of  art"  only  serves  to  rationalize 
the  position  that  has  been  antecedently  decided  upon. 

Similarly,  Dickie  is  guilty  of  begging  the  question.  How  does 
Dickie  determine  which  art  is  art  in  the  class  if icatory  sense  and  which  is 
art  in  the  secondary  sense?  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explicate  a  procedure 
for  such  decisions.  All  that  is  provided  are  claims  about  the  "direction" 
art  has  taken,  and  the  "resemblance"  to  paradigms  of  art.  Even  granting 
that  the  secondary  sense  of  "work  of  art"  exists,  Dickie  has  provided  no 
independent  argument  to  demonstrate  that  all  non-artifact  art  involves 
this  sense.  His  justification  rests  solely  on  his  claim  that  artifact- 
uality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art.  Thus,  he  has  simply  begged  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  natural  objects  can  be  art  in  the  classi- 
ficatory  sense. 

In  addition,  Dickie's  discussion  seems  to  provide  evidence  for 
the  claim  that  art  is  an  open  concept.  If  one  approaches  the  empirical 
data  with  no  prior  decision  on  the  artifactuality  question,  then  Dickie's 
discussion  of  "resemblances  to  paradigms"  and  the  "direction"  in  which 
art  has  moved  provides  evidence  to  support  the  position  advocated  by  open 
concept  theorists.  Open  concept  theorists  claim  art  must  be  understood 
in  just  such  a  fashion.  Dickie's  attempt  to  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  natural  objects  being  works  of  art  only  serves  to  beg  the  question  and 
provide  evidence  that  art  may  be  an  open  concept. 

The  second  class  of  objects  that  Dickie  considers  is  that  of  natural 
objects  which  one  takes  home  and  displays  in  a  fashion  identical  to  the 
way  one  displays  works  of  art.  Dickie  views  this  class  as  presenting  con¬ 
cerns  distinct  from  those  presented  by  natural  objects  in  their  original 
setting . 

I  was  assuming  earlier,  by  the  way,  that  the  piece  of  drift¬ 
wood  referred  to  in  Weitz's  sentence  was  in  place  on  a  beach 
and  was  untouched  by  human  hand  or  at  least  untouched  by 


. 
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human  intention  and  therefore  was  art  in  the  evaluative  or 
derivative  sense. 10 

Dickie  wishes  to  maintain  that  natural  objects  which  one  carries  home  are 
works  of  art  in  the  c lass  if icator y  sense.  This  entails  that  they  must  be 
artifacts. 

The  requirement  of  artif actuality  for  such  objects  requires  that 
Dickie  offer  a  special  account  of  artif actuality  for  these  cases.  The 
usual  account  of  artif actuality  in  terms  of  a  human  being ' s  making  an  ob¬ 
ject  does  not  seem  adequate.  One  claim  is  particularly  important  to 
understanding  Dickie's  special  account  of  artif actual ity .  "Natural  ob¬ 
jects  which  become  works  of  art  in  the  way  being  discussed  are  artifact- 
ualized  without  the  use  of  tools--the  ar tif ac tual i ty  is  conferred  on  the 
object  rather  than  worked  on  it."^  Dickie  has  in  mind  cases  such  as 
picking  up  a  natural  object,  a  rock  or  a  piece  of  driftwood,  taking  that 
object  home,  and  displaying  it  on  one's  wall  or  mantle.  On  such  an  ac¬ 
count,  it  seems  easy  to  produce  artifacts.  Such  impression  is  reinforced 
by  Dickie. 

The  requirement  of  ar t if ac tua 1 i ty  cannot  prevent  creativity 
since  artif actual ity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  creativity. 

There  cannot  be  an  instance  of  creativity  without  an  arti¬ 
fact  of  some  kind  being  produced. 12 

This  raises  questions  about  Dickie's  special  account  of  ar tif actual i ty . 

To  claim  that  any  instance  of  creativity,  even  creative  selection  or 
conferral,  results  in  the  production  of  an  artifact  seems  to  be  too  strong 
a  claim.  Dickie's  account  seems  to  make  the  production  of  artifacts  too 
easy. 

Daniel  Devereux  offers  criticism  of  Dickie's  special  account  of 
artif actuality  on  the  grounds  that  it  allows  too  little  creativity,  and 
creativity  of  the  wrong  kind,  to  result  in  the  creation  of  artifacts. 
Devereux  raises  his  concerns  through  the  means  of  potential  counter-ex¬ 
amples  . 

(1)  Suppose  I  am  out  in  the  woods  looking  for  a  fern  to  take 
home  with  me.  I  find  a  rather  attractive  one  and  transplant 
it  to  a  pot.  When  I  get  home  I  hang  the  pot  in  the  living 
room  in  a  place  which  will  show  off  the  plant  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  I  wish  to  display  it  for  basically  the  same  reason  I 
would  a  beautiful  picture.  On  Dickie's  view  we  must  say  that 
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the  fern  is  no  longer  a  natural  object,  but  that  it  has  been 
transformed  into  an  artifact. 

(2)  Presumably  it  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of  trans¬ 
formation  that  the  object  be  put  on  display  inside  a  build¬ 
ing.  Suppose  I  buy  a  tree  from  a  nursery  and  carefully 
choose  a  place  in  my  front  yard  to  plant  it.  My  reasons 
for  choosing  this  particular  tree,  and  this  particular  place 
for  it  are  chiefly  aesthetic.  Does  the  tree,  once  planted 
become  an  artifact?  Does  it  cease  to  be  a  natural  object? 


7i3 


Devereux's  counter-examples  focus  on  the  notion  of  creativity.  The  sec¬ 
ond  example  discussed  suggests  that  there  are  constraints  on  creativity 
and  the  production  of  artifacts.  The  planting  of  the  tree  in  a  specific 
location  involves  an  act  of  creativity.  However,  the  result  is  a  natural 
object  and  not  an  artifact.  The  first  example  is  of  the  same  nature. 

Acts  of  creativity,  which  in  the  case  of  the  fern  involve  choice,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  an  artifact.  These  examples  are  de¬ 
signed  to  demonstrate  that  not  every  act  of  creativity  results  in  the 
production  of  an  artifact.  Devereux  goes  on  to  claim  that  making  arti¬ 
facts  requires  that  some  internal  change  occur  in  the  object;  one  must 
do  something  to  the  object,  and  not  just  with  the  object.  This  suggests 
that  one  cannot  "confer"  artif actuality .  Something  more  is  required. 

In  response  to  such  criticism,  Dickie  admits  that  the  notion  of 
conferring  artif actuality  is  inadequate.  He  asserts: 

I  agree  with  Stalker  and  a  number  of  other  people  who  have 
raised  the  criticism  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  have 
spoken  of  artif actuality  being  conferred.  I  also  now  think 
it  was  a  mistake  to  have  said  that  "picking  up  and  toting" 
counts  as  conferring  artif actuality ;  it  is  rather  a  way  of 
achieving  artif actual ity . 

Dickie  admits  that  the  making  of  an  artifact  requires  more  than  simply 


conferring  the  status  of  artif actual ity . 
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that  is  achieved  through  certain  activity.  The  question  remains  whether 
or  not  "picking  up  and  toting"  results  in  sufficient  manipulation  for 
the  achieving  of  an  artifact.  Given  Devereux's  point  about  internal 
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change,  it  appears  that  such  manipulation  will  fail  to  result  in  an  arti¬ 
fact. 

The  main  reason  for  Dickie's  difficulty  is  demonstrated  by  possi¬ 
ble  answers  to  the  question,  "Is  it  possible  for  a  natural  object  to  be¬ 
come  a  work  of  art?".  Dickie's  need  for  conferring,  or  achieving,  arti- 
factuality  in  the  contested  manner  can  be  illustrated  by  contrasting 
Dickie's  position  with  those  of  Stalker  and  Devereux.  Stalker  accepts 
that  a  natural  object  can  become  a  work  of  art,  but  he  denies  that  arti- 
factuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art.  Devereux  accepts  that  arti- 

factuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art,  but  denies  that  a  natural  ob¬ 
ject  can  become  a  work  of  art.  Dickie  desires  to  hold  a  position  that  ac¬ 
cepts  artif actual ity  as  a  necessary  condition  for  art,  but  also  allows  the 

possibility  that  a  natural  object  can  become  a  work  of  art.  This  places 
Dickie  in  the  position  of  having  to  forward,  what  he  acknowledges  to  be, 
an  unusual  account  of  artif actuali ty . 

As  suggested  by  the  counter-examples,  Dickie  seems  to  be  committed 
to  an  incorrect  analysis  of  the  logical  structure  of  the  concept  of  arti- 
factuality.  This  is  manifest  in  his  attempt  to  respond  to  a  criticism  by 
Stalker  concerning  the  poss ibi 1 i ty  of  something ' s being  both  an  artifact  and 
a  natural  object. 

Stalker  regards  this  as  a  quandary  because  the  same  thing  is 
both  an  artifact  and  a  natural  object.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  puzzle  here.  The  boulder  is  a  natural  object 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  collector  and  is  an  ar¬ 
tifact  with  respect  to  the  artworld.  A  carved  walnut  statue 

IS 

is  both  an  artifact  and  a  specimen  of  walnut. 

Dickie  offers  an  analysis  of  artif actuality  which  is  analogous  in  logical 
structure  to  the  analysis  of  brother.  Both  artif actual ity  and  brother  are 
non-exhibited  relational  properties.  However,  not  all  such  properties 
have  the  same  form.  Being  a  brother  is  a  property  which  an  individual 
acquires  by  standing  in  a  certain  relation  with  another  individual.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  if  one  stands  in  the  being- a- brother  rela¬ 
tion  with  some  individuals,  then  one  stands  in  such  a  relation  with  all 
individuals.  One  can  be  a  brother  to  some  individuals  and  not  others. 

An  example  of  a  non-exhibited,  relational  characteristic  that  does 
not  have  the  same  logical  structure  as  being  a  brother  is  fossilhood. 
Fossilhood  must  be  understood  as  a  non-exhibited,  relational  property. 
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It  is  relational  because  the  possession  of  this  property  requires  that  the 
object  have  a  specified  origin.  Fossilhood  is  non-exhibi ted  because  it  is 
possible  that  two  objects  are  qualitatively  identical,  yet  only  one  is  a 
fossil.  One  may  have  been  produced  in  a  laboratory  and,  thereby,  fail  to 
have  the  required  origin.  No  object  can  both  be  a  fossil  and  a  non-fossil. 
It  is  possible  that  one  person  may  view  an  object  as  a  fossil  and  another 
may  not,  but  one  individual  must  be  wrong.  This  is  different  from  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  brother.  One  person  can  stand  in  the  relation  of 
being  a  brother  with  an  individual,  while  another  may  not.  Fossilhood 
and  artif actuality  are  analogous  to  the  extent  that  whether  or  not  an  ob¬ 
ject  has  this  property  rests  on  the  relation  between  the  object  and  its 
origins.  Being  a  brother  is  different  in  that  whether  or  not  being  a 
brother  is  a  property  that  exists  depends  on  the  viewer's  relation  to  the 
object.  Therefore,  Dickie  is  wrong  to  claim  that  an  object  can  be  an  arti¬ 
fact  for  one  individual,  while  being  a  natural  object  for  another.  Dickie's 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  evidence  that  is  designed  to  show  that  artifactu- 
ality  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  art  is  a  failure.  His  introduction 
of  three  senses  of  "work  of  art"  to  deal  with  natural  objects  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  surroundings  begs  the  question,  and  his  special  account  of  artifact- 
uality  commits  Dickie  to  an  improper  understanding  of  artif actual ity. 

Insight  into  what  leads  Dickie  to  forward  his  special  account  of 
artif actuality  is  present  in  the  work  of  Devereux.  In  a  footnote  Devereux 
says  : 

One  could  perhaps  consider  the  driftwood  together  with 
the  wall  as  a  composition  of  art.  But  in  this  case  the 
driftwood  would  only  be  a  part  of  a  work  of  art;  it  would 
not  itself  be  a  work  of  art.iU 

A  similar  comment  could  be  forwarded  with  respect  to  artif actuality .  A 
piece  of  driftwood,  or  any  natural  object,  cannot  have  artifactuality 
"conferred"  upon  it;  nor  is  it  enough  to  "achieve"  artifactuality  if  one 
simply  picks  up  a  natural  object  and  carries  it  home.  However,  if  one 
hangs  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  the  wall  and  places  a  picture  frame  around 
it,  then  the  driftwood  becomes  part  of  an  artifact.  This  artifact  would 
be  composed  of  the  frame  and  the  driftwood,  and,  perhaps  even,  the  wall. 

It  is  possible  that  confusion  as  to  the  ontological  status  of  the  new 
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artifact  is  what  leads  Dickie  to  offer  a  special  account  of  artifactual- 
ity.^  One  person  may  view  the  driftwood  as  a  natural  object.  Another 
may  see  it  as  an  artifact,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  as  part  of  the  new 
artifact  that  has  been  produced;  and  the  driftwood  can  be  both  of  these 
at  the  same  time. 

This  alternative  account  is  clearly  superior  to  the  analysis  that 
is  provided  by  Dickie.  Dickie's  special  account  of  ar ti f ac tual i ty  commits 
him  to  an  improper  understanding  of  the  logical  structure  of  artifactu- 
ality.  The  alternative  analysis  is  consistent  with  the  proper  analysis 
of  the  structure  of  artif actual ity .  In  addition,  it  also  requires  that 
producing  an  artifact  involves,  as  Devereux  suggests,  bringing  about  an 
internal  change  in  an  object  that  results  in  the  creation  of  some  new, 
or  different,  object.  Such  an  analysis  takes  into  account  the  notions 
that  are  normally  associated  with  ar tif ac tua 1 i ty .  If  Dickie  wishes  to 
deny  the  alternative  account,  then  the  onus  is  on  him  to  show  where  it 
fails,  as  well  as  providing  an  adequate  defense  of  his  own  analysis. 

Such  a  defense  seems  unlikely  since  Dickie's  analysis  involves  problems 
concerning  the  logical  structure  of  ar tif actual i ty . 

Dickie  claims  that  artif actuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
art.  In  order  to  support  this  claim,  Dickie  discusses  two  classes  of 
objects  which  seem  to  suggest  that  this  claim  is  false.  People  sometimes 
speak  of  natural  objects  as  being  works  of  art.  Dickie  argues  that  this 
does  not  offer  evidence  against  his  claim  by  introducing  different  senses 
of  "work  of  art".  As  has  been  shown,  this  only  serves  to  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  second  area  Dickie  discusses  concerns  natural  objects  removed 
from  their  natural  environments  and  treated  as  works  of  art.  A  special 
account  of  artif actuality  is  offered  to  show  that  such  objects  are  really 
artifacts.  Such  an  account  is  based  on  an  improper  analysis  of  the  logi¬ 
cal  structure  of  artif actuality .  In  addition,  counter-examples  exist 
that  demonstrate  this  account's  inadequacy.  Dickie  has  failed  to  offer 
an  adequate  response  to  either  of  the  objections  he  raises  against  his 
own  view.  Therefore,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  ar tif actuality 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  art  remains  open. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


CONFERRING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ARTWORLD 


Given  the  conclusion  reached  with  respect  to  artif actuality ,  it 
becomes  important  that  Dickie's  second  necessary  condition  for  art  be 
examined.  The  second  necessary  condition  that  Dickie  proposes  is  "a  set 
of  the  aspects  of  which  has  had  conferred  upon  it  the  status  of  candi¬ 
date  for  appreciation  by  some  person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
certain  social  institution  (the  artworld). As  previously  stated,  there 
are  five  important  notions  within  this  condition.  In  this  chapter,  three 
of  these  notions  will  be  examined.  They  are  "conferring",  "on  behalf  of 
a  certain  social  institution",  and  "the  artworld". 


a  c 
mus 
pre 


According  to  Dickie,  the  notions  of  "conferring"  and  "on  behalf  of 
ertain  social  institution"  are  connected  in  such  a  fashion  that  they 
t  be  discussed  together.  Much  of  the  discussion  takes  the  form  of  the 
sentation  of  examples. 

The  most  clearcut  examples  of  the  conferring  of  status  are 
certain  legal  actions  of  the  state.  A  king's  conferring  of 
knighthood,  a  grand  jury's  indicting  someone,  the  chairman 
of  the  election  board  certifying  that  someone  is  qualified 
to  run  for  office,  or  a  minister's  pronouncing  a  couple  man 
and  wife  are  examples  in  which  a  person  or  persons  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  certain  social  institution  (the  state)  con- 
fer(s)  legal  status  on  persons.  The  congress  may  confer  ^ 
the  status  of  national  park  or  monument  on  an  area  or  thing. 


Such  examples  make  clear  what 


Dickie  has  in  mind  by  the  notions  of  "con¬ 


ferring"  and  "on  behalf  of  a  certain  social  institution".  Consider  the 
example  of  a  grand  jury's  indicting  someone.  The  grand  jury  is  associated 
with  society's  legal  institution.  When  the  jury  follows  procedures  that 
exist  within  the  legal  institution,  it  is  proper  to  view  the  jury  as 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  legal  institution.  In  following  a  given  proce- 
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dure,  a  certain  result  is  obtained.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  jury 
will  have  conferred  the  status  of  being  indicted  on  a  given  individual. 

Dickie  contends  that  an  analogous  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  art.  The  social  institution  that  the  artist  is  associated  with  is  the 
artworld.  According  to  Dickie,  the  artist  serves  the  same  function  with¬ 
in  the  artworld  that  the  grand  jury  serves  within  the  legal  world.  The 
artist,  by  performing  some  action,  achieves  an  end  that  is  analogous  with 
conferring  the  status  of  being  indicted  on  an  individual  in  the  legal  wor  Id . 

The  status,  in  the  artworld,  is  that  of  being  a  candidate  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  . 

Dickie  immediately  attends  to  what  he  perceives  to  be  two  possi¬ 
ble  objections  to  this  analogy. 

The  examples  given  suggest  that  pomp  and  ceremony  are  required 
to  establish  legal  status,  but  this  is  not  so,  although  of 
course  a  legal  system  is  presupposed.  For  example,  in  some 
jurisdictions  common-law  marriage  is  possible--a  legal  status 
acquired  without  ceremony.^ 

One  can  immediately  see  why  Dickie  feels  it  is  important  to  establish 
this  point.  If  all  conferring,  for  example,  in  the  legal  world  requires 
explicit  conferring  activity,  then  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  is 
possible  for  an  analogy  between  the  legal  world  and  artworld  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  production  of  art  objects  does  not  seem  to  involve  any  ex¬ 
plicit  conferring  process.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  Dickie  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  some  legal  conferring  does  not  involve  explicit  conferring. 

Dickie  considers  a  second  objection  to  his  attempt  to  establish 
an  analogy  between  the  legal  world  and  the  artworld.  This  objection  is 
two-fold.  First,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  artworld  can  even  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  a  social  institution.  Second,  even  granting  that  the 
artworld  is  an  institution,  the  dissimilarities  between  the  artworld  and 
the  legal  world  are  such  that  any  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between 
the  two  is  ill-founded.  Dickie's  response  to  the  first  component  of  this  ob¬ 
jection  involves  an  account  of  what  constitutes  a  social  institution,  and 
how  the  artworld  fulfills  this  criterion. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  speaking  of  the  artworld 
as  an  institution.  Among  the  meanings  of  "institution"  in 
Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  are  the  following:  "3. 

That  which  is  instituted  as:  a.  An  established  practise,  law, 
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custom,  etc.  b.  An  established  society  or  corporation." 

When  I  call  the  artworld  an  institution  I  am  saying  that  it 
is  an  established  practise.  Some  persons  have  thought  that 
an  institution  must  be  an  established  society  or  corpora¬ 
tion  and,  consequently,  have  misunderstood  my  claim  about 
the  artworld.^ 

If  one  allows  an  established  practice  to  count  as  an  institution,  then 
the  artworld  will  constitute  an  institution.  The  production  of  art  has 
been  practiced  for  centuries  and  the  artworld  seems,  at  least  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  to  have  a  long  interconnected  history  that  can  be  traced.  The 
artworld  involves  the  efforts  of  artists,  spectators,  and  critics  who 
have  a  designated  role.  All  of  these  features  seem  to  combine  to  allow 
the  artworld  to  be  considered  an  established  practice  and,  thereby,  an 

5 

institution. 

Given  that  the  artworld  is  an  institution,  Dickie  must  still  face 

the  second  component  of  the  objection.  Since  the  artworld  and  the  legal 

world  seem  to  qualify  as  institutions  in  very  different  ways,  it  is  even 

less  clear  how  any  analogy  between  them  is  appropriate.  Dickie's  choice 

of  the  legal  world  may  be  untenable;  another  example  of  conferring  may  be 

required.^  However,  Dickie  defends  his  choice  of  the  legal  world  as  an 

example,  and  discusses  one  important  dissimilarity  between  the  artworld 

and  the  legal  world  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  his  analogy  is  sound. 

The  dissimilarity  that  Dickie  discusses  concerns  the  fact  that  it  is 

possible  to  fail  to  confer  a  given  status  in  the  legal  world,  while  this 

possibility  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  artworld. 

Some  may  find  it  strange  that  in  the  nonart  cases  discussed, 
there  are  ways  in  which  the  conferring  can  go  wrong,  while 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  true  in  art.  For  example,  an  in¬ 
dictment  might  be  improperly  drawn  up  and  the  person  charged 
would  not  actually  be  indicted,  but  nothing  parallel  seems 
possible  in  the  case  of  art.'7 

Dickie  does  not  present  any  account  of  how  conferring  cannot  fail  in  the 
artworld.  However,  he  contends  that  the  dissimilarity  fails  to  undercut 
the  appropriateness  of  his  analogy,  since  this  dissimilarity  only  reflects 
a  different  between  the  legal  world  and  the  artworld  that  is  not  signifi¬ 
cant  to  his  overall  account. 

This  fact  just  reflects  the  differences  between  the  artworld 
and  legal  institutions:  the  legal  system  deals  with  matters 
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of  grave  personal  consequences  and  its  procedures  must  reflect 
this;  the  artworld  deals  with  important  matters  also  but  they 
are  of  a  different  sort  entirely.  The  artworld  does  not  re¬ 
quire  rigid  procedures;  it  admits  and  even  encourages  fri¬ 
volity  and  caprice  without  losing  its  serious  purpose.® 

The  differences  between  the  two  institutions,  according  to  Dickie,  are 
not  significant  with  respect  to  the  issues  that  Dickie  deems  important. 

The  differences  are  not  important  with  respect  to  the  mechanisms  of  con¬ 
ferring  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the  institutions,  and  it  is  these  features 
which  Dickie  wishes  to  maintain  are  analogous  between  the  legal  world 
and  the  artworld. 


In  order  to  fill  out  the  analogy  between  the  legal  world  and  the 
artworld,  Dickie  presents,  what  he  perceives  to  be,  the  actual  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  artworld. 

The  core  personnel  of  the  artworld  is  a  loosely  organized, 
but  nevertheless  related,  set  of  persons  including  artists 
(understood  to  refer  to  painters,  writers,  composers),  pro¬ 
ducers,  museum  directors,  museum-goers,  theatre-goers,  re¬ 
porters  for  newspapers,  critics  for  publications  of  all 
sorts,  art  historians,  art  theorists,  philosophers  of  art, 
and  others.  These  are  the  people  who  keep  the  machinery  of 
the  artworld  working  and  thereby  provide  for  its  continuing 
existence.  In  addition,  every  person  who  sees  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  artworld  is  thereby  a  member.^ 

Such  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the  artworld  appears  to  strengthen 


Dickie's  analogy  between  the  legal  world  and  the  artworld.  The  core  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  artworld  seems  to  correspond  to  judges,  lawyers,  and  juries 


in  the  legal  world.  Such  individuals  serve  to  guarantee  the  continued 
existence  of  the  legal  institutions.  In  addition,  each  person  can  per¬ 
ceive  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  legal  world  to  the  extent  that  one 
needs  to  obey  the  laws  established  within  the  context  of  the  legal  world. 
Both  the  artworld  and  the  legal  world  seem  to  involve  individuals  who 
play  roles  that  are  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  having  memberships  that  are  broadly  based. 

At  this  point,  some  of  the  key  notions  of  Dickie's  definition  and 
the  analogies  that  he  uses  to  explain  and  justify  the  notions  will  be 
examined  in  light  of  some  criticisms.  The  first  notion  that  will  be 
examined  is  that  of  "conferring".  It  is  not  really  clear  how  conferring 
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actually  functions  in  the  artworld.  Dickie  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
clarification. 

Assuming  that  the  existence  of  the  artworld  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  at  least  made  plausible,  the  problem  is  now  to 
see  how  status  is  conferred  by  this  institution.  My  thesis 
is  that,  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  a  person  is 
certified  as  qualified  for  office,  or  two  persons  acquire 
the  status  of  common-law  marriage  within  a  legal  system,  or 
a  person  acquires  the  status  of  wise  man  within  a  community, 
so  an  artifact  can  acquire  the  status  of  candidate  for  appre¬ 
ciation  within  the  social  system  called  the  "artworld".!^ 

This  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  examples  that  Dickie 

previously  mentioned;  the  only  change  is  some  additional  examples.  A 

.  11 

variety  of  questions  remain. 

One  such  question  concerns  who  can  confer  the  status  of  candidate 
for  appreciation.  Dickie  claims  only  one  person  is  required,  and  that 
any  individual  who  perceives  himself  as  a  member  of  the  artworld  can  con¬ 
fer  the  status. 

Many  works  of  art  are  never  seen  by  anyone  but  the  persons 
who  create  them,  but  they  are  still  works  of  art.  The  sta¬ 
tus  in  question  may  be  acquired  by  a  single  person's  treat¬ 
ing  an  artifact  as  a  candidate  for  appreciation.  Of  course 
nothing  prevents  a  group  of  persons  conferring  the  status, 
but  it  is  usually  conferred  by  a  single  person,  the  artist 
who  creates  the  artifact.^ 


Such  an  account  is  problematic.  It  would  follow  from  this  account  that 

13 

anytime  an  artist  thinks  he  has  created  a  work  he  has  been  successful. 

Two  other  concerns  become  apparent  immediately.  First,  there  seems  to  be 

tension  between  Dickie's  claim  that  almost  anyone  can  confer  the  status 

14 

and  the  actual  functioning  of  the  artworld.  Second,  by  advocating  the 
position  that  he  does,  Dickie  has  eliminated  the  importance  of  creativity 
in  the  artistic  process.  These  concerns  will  be  examined  individually. 

The  tension  between  the  claim  that  almost  anyone  can  confer  the 
status  and  the  functioning  of  the  artworld  can  be  best  understood  in  terms 
of  an  examination  of  a  specific  situation.  The  consequence  of  Dickie's 
view  is  that  the  ’  fol lowing  situation  could  not  arise.  An  individual  who 
perceives  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  artworld  creates  an  object.  This 
individual  decides  that  it  is  a  great  work  of  art  and  takes  it  to  an  art 
gallery. ^  The  art  gallery  refuses  to  show  the  object  on  the  grounds 
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that  it  is  not  art.  On  the  version  of  the  institutional  theory  of  art 
that  Dickie  proposes,  such  a  description  could  not  be  correct.  Since  any¬ 
one  can  confer  the  status,  and  the  artist  has,  the  object  must  be  a  work 
of  art.  Therefore,  the  rejection  of  the  object  by  the  gallery  cannot 
rest  on  the  fact  that  the  object  is  not  art.  On  Dickie's  view,  the  claim 
would  have  to  be  that  the  gallery  refused  to  show  the  object  because  it 
was  considered  bad  art.  While  such  a  claim  may  be  plausible  in  some 
cases,  it  seems  dubious  that  such  a  description  is  always  correct 

In  addition,  Dickie's  account  seems  problematic  when  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  conferring  and  artistic  creativity  is  considered.  Tradi¬ 
tional  aesthetics  has  been  criticized,  by  Weitz  and  others,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  forecloses  creativity  in  art.  The  claim  is  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Suppose  that  X  is  considered  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
for  art.  If,  and  when,  artists  produce  objects  that  fail  to  have  quality 
X,  then  these  artists  will  no  longer  be  producing  art.  Dickie  views  it 
as  one  of  the  strengths  of  his  theory  that  it  is  not  open  to  this  criti¬ 
cism.  By  defining  art  in  terms  of  a  non-exhibi ted ,  relational  property 
Dickie  contends  that  he  has  placed  no  constraints  on  the  objects  that 
artists  can  produce,  and,  thereby,  no  restrictions  on  artistic  creativity. 

The  requirement  of  artif actuality  cannot  prevent  creativity, 
since  artif actuality  is  a  necessary  condition  of  creativity. 

There  cannot  be  an  instance  of  creativity  without  an  arti¬ 
fact  of  some  kind  being  produced.  The  second  requirement 
involving  the  conferring  of  status  could  not  inhibit  crea¬ 
tivity;  in  fact,  it  encourages  it.  Since  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  anything  whatever  may  become  ayt,  the  definition  im¬ 
poses  no  restraints  on  creativity. 

It  is  clear  that  Dickie's  theory  has  avoided  the  potential  objection  that 
has  been  raised  against  traditional  aesthetics.  The  objection  claims 
that  an  essentialist  definition  of  art  limits  the  range  of  objects  per¬ 
missible  within  the  category  of  art,  and,  thereby,  limits  artistic  crea¬ 
tivity.  Dickie's  definition  places  no  restrictions  on  the  range  of  poten¬ 
tial  art  objects. 

Questions  concerning  creativity,  however,  are  not  restricted  to 
those  concerning  the  possible  objects  of  artistic  creation.  There  are 
questions  that  relate  to  the  creative  process  by  which  objects  are  pro- 
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This  has  been  considered  the  important,  if  not  essential,  activ- 
artists,  and  Dickie  fails  to  appreciate  that  his  theory  leaves 
room  for  creativity  in  the  artistic  process.  Michael  Mitias  makes 
point. 

But  Dickie  does  not  at  all  explain  how  or  in  what  sense  a 
person  who  confers  artistic  status  is  creative.  The  fact 
that  anything  may  become  art  does  not  necessarily  encour¬ 
age  creativity;  for  conferring  artistic  status  on  an  object 
does  not  imply  that  the  object  was  creatively  made.  It  only 
asserts  that  the  object  has  somehow  become  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  phenomenon  of  creativity 
is  obtained  when  the  artist  struggles  to  produce  through  his 
med ium-- 1 ine s ,  colors,  words,  marble,  motion,  etc. --a  unique 
aesthetic  form;  but  in  the  act  of  conferring  artistic 
status  there  is  hardly  any  room  for  creativity,  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  administers  the  act  does  not  materially  contribute 

18 

anything  to  the  object.0 

The  separation  of  the  artistic  process  and  the  making  of  art  within  the 

context  of  Dickie's  theory  leads  to  the  problem  Mitias  describes  with 

respect  to  creativity.  Dickie  has  eliminated  any  necessary  connection 

between  artistic  creativity  and  art-making.  Given  that  these  two  have 

traditionally  been  viewed  as  conceptually  related,  Dickie  needs  to  offer 

19 

more  discussion  and  argument  before  such  a  view  can  be  acceptable. 

The  separation  of  artistic  creativity  and  art-making  leads  to  some 
unusual  consequences.  One  such  consequence  is  clearly  manifest  in  Dickie's 
discussion  of  whether  Betsy,  a  chimpanzee  from  the  Baltimore  Zoo,  can 
produce  art. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  institutional  setting:  one 
institutional  setting  is  congenial  to  conferring  the  status 
of  art  and  the  other  is  not.  Please  note  that  although 
paintings  such  as  Betsy's  would  remain  her  paintings  even 
if  exhibited  in  an  art  museum,  they  would  be  the  ar t  of  the 
person  responsible  for  their  being  exhibited.  Betsy  would 
not  (I  assume)  be  able  to  conceive  of  herself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  member  of  the  artworld  and,  hence,  would  not  be 
able  to  confer  the  relevant  status. ^0 

In  addition  to  the  issue  of  creativity,  there  are  at  least  two  other 
points  of  importance  here.  One,  Dickie  explicitly  speaks  of  conferring 
the  status  of  art.  This  is  a  further  indicator  that  Dickie  views  art¬ 
making  as  an  activity  of  conferring , and  not  of  producing.  Two,  Dickie 
claims  that  Betsy  cannot  produce  art  because  she  cannot  perceive  herself 
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as  a  member  of  the  artworld.  Such  an  account  will  make  it  difficult  for 

Dickie  to  give  an  account  of  a  small  child's  painting  as  being  his  own  art, 

since  young  children  will  be  in  no  better  position  than  Betsy  with  respect 

to  seeing  themselves  as  members  of  the  artworld.  In  addition,  Dickie's 

account  immediately  leads  to  questions  concerning  individuals  who  do  not, 

as  opposed  to  cannot,  perceive  themselves  as  members  of  the  artworld. 

For  example,  if  an  individual  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  does  not 

perceive  himself  as  a  member  of  any  of  society's  institutions,  then  that 
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individual  cannot  produce  art.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  if 
another  individual  takes  the  hermit's  paintings  and  places  them  in  an  art 
gallery.  The  paintings  are  now  art,  but  Dickie  needs  to  maintain  in  this 
case,  as  he  must  in  the  case  of  Betsy,  that  the  artist  is  the  person  who 
places  them  in  the  gallery,  and  not  the  hermit.  If  Dickie  wishes  to  claim 
that  the  hermit  is  the  artist,  then  he  has  expanded  the  notion  of  the  art- 
world  to  incorporate  all,  or  almost  all,  of  humanity.  The  notion  then  be¬ 
comes  vacuous  and  has  no  explanatory  power. 

Part  of  Dickie's  difficulty  with  "conferring"  may  be  traced  to  the 
notion  of  "acting  on  behalf  of  the  artworld".  Jay  Bachrach  makes  this 
point . 

A  university  president  will  act  in  behalf  of  his  school,  a 
judge  will  act  in  behalf  of  the  law,  but  how  does  the  artist 
act  in  behalf  of  the  artworld?  Perhaps  when,  as  critic,  he 
promulgates  a  manifesto.  But  in  presenting  a  work  he  does 
not  act  in  behalf  of  anyone  but  himself  unless  he  is  acting 
as  the  representative  of  a  school  of  art,  a  movement,  or  an 
academy,  in  short,  some  institution  in  the  narrower,  more 
clear-cut  sense  of  that  term,  not  the  kind  that  Dickie  says 
the  artworld  is .  A 

While  it  makes  sense  to  speak  of  the  jury  acting  on  behalf  of  the  legal 
world,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  sense  to  speak  of  the  artist  in  the  same 
fashion.  Even  granting  that  both  are  fulfilling  designated  roles,  it 
does  not  follow  that  both  are  acting  on  behalf  of  their  respective  insti¬ 
tutions.  Consider  an  individual  who  is  summoned  to  court  over  a  minor 
offense.  This  individual's  actions  in  court  are  not  best  described  as 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  legal  world,  but  rather  the  actions  are  best 
described  as  actions  on  behalf  of  the  individual.  The  individual  in  court 
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is  not  acting  on  behalf  of  the  legal  world,  but  he  is  acting  in  the  legal 
world.  A  similar  situation  seems  to  occur  with  respect  to  artists.  An 
artist  does  not  act  on  behalf  of  the  artworld,  in  a  way  a  gallery  direc¬ 
tor  may  act  on  behalf  of  a  museum.  The  artist  acts  on  his  own  behalf  in 
the  artworld.  This  raises  two  important  points.  Dickie  has  described 
the  relationship  between  the  artist  and  the  artworld  improperly  in  des¬ 
cribing  the  relationship  in  terms  of  "on  behalf  of".  Second,  if  conferr¬ 
ing  in  the  legal  world  is  in  terms  that  concern  "on  behalf  of",  and  the 
artworld  and  its  conferring  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  "in",  it  is 
even  less  clear  how  Dickie's  analogy  between  the  legal  world  and  the  art- 
world  can  function. 

The  current  chapter  has  focussed  on  three  notions.  These  are  "con¬ 
ferring",  "acting  on  behalf  of",  and  "the  artworld".  Conferring  has  been 
criticized  in  two  areas.  One,  it  eliminates  the  place  of  creativity  in 
the  process  of  artistic  creativity.  Two,  Dickie  does  not,  and  apparently 
cannot,  provide  an  adequate  account  of  who  can  confer  the  status.  This 
leads  directly  to  questions  about  the  artworld.  Dickie's  artworld,  by 
including  almost  every  person  in  society,  is  such  a  loose,  wide-open  no¬ 
tion  that  it  fails  to  have  any  explanatory  power.  The  last  notion,  "on 
behalf  of",  has  been  questioned  on  the  grounds  of  accuracy.  Artists  do 

not  produce  art  on  behalf  of  the  artworld,  but  rather  in  the  context  of 

23 

the  artworld.  Dickie's  account  of  art,  while  plausible  on  the  surface, 
seems  to  have  inherent  problems  concerning  some  of  the  central  notions. ^ 
Two  important  notions  have  yet  to  be  examined.  These  two  notions  are 
"candidate  for"  and  "appreciation",  and  these  notions  will  be  the  subject 
of  examination  in  chapter  five. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR  FOOTNOTES 


1.  George  Dickie,  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analysis 

(New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974),  p.34. 

2 .  Ibid . ,  p.34. 

3 .  Ibid . ,  p.34. 

4 .  Ibid . ,  p . 31 . 

5.  One  of  the  first  individuals  to  discuss  the  notion  of  the  art- 

world  was  Arthur  Danto.  See  "The  Artworld",  JP ,  Oct. 15,  1964, 
pp. 571-84.  Dickie  acknowledges  that  his  works  builds  on,  what 
he  perceives  to  be,  the  insights  of  Danto. 
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Dickie 

ed 

does  offer  other  examples.  These  examples  are  present- 
later  in  this  chapter. 

7. 

George 

Dickie,  op.cit.,  p.49. 

8. 

Ibid . , 

p  .49 . 

9. 

Ibid. , 

p.35. 

10. 

Ibid .  , 

p.37. 

11. 

These 

The 

questions  fall  into  two  distinct  but  related  categories, 
first  category  concerns  problems  with  the  actual  notion 

conferring.  The  second  category  concerns  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  conferring  and  Dickie's  overall  view.  This  chapter  foc¬ 
uses  on  questions  of  the  second  category.  Much  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Cohen's  objections  to  "candidate  for  appreciation"  in 
chapter  five,  and  Silvers'  discussion  of  the  composition  of 
certain  works  of  art  in  chapter  six  bears  directly  on  the  actual 
notion  of  conferring,  and  the  examples  Dickie  presents.  The 
only  example  that  is  completely  ignored  is  that  of  acquiring 
the  status  of  wise  man  within  a  community.  A  small  amount  of 
reflection  demonstrates  the  unacceptability  of  this  example  as 
the  model  for  conferring  in  the  artworld.  Arguments  about 
whether  any  individual  is  wise  can  occur.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  respect  to  art;  some  objects  are  works  of  art  with¬ 
out  question.  The  only  dispute  concerns  whether  or  not  these 
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objects  are  good  works  of  art.  The  conferring  of  the  status 
of  wise  man  does  not  entail  that  someone  is  actually  wise, 
while  the  conferring  of  status,  on  Dickie's  view,  does  entail 
that  the  object  is  art.  Such  differences  reflect  the  fact 
that  it  makes  more  sense  to  speak  of  an  individual  as  having 
a  reputation  of  being  a  wise  man,  not  the  status  of  wise  man. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  speak  of  an  object  having  a  reputation 
of  being  a  work  of  art. 

12.  George  Dickie,  Aesthetics:  An  Introduction  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company,  Inc.,  1971),  p.103. 

13.  It  may  be  objected  that  "thinking"  is  not  "conferring  the  status". 

However,  on  Dickie's  view,  conferring  is  an  implicit  activity. 
It  requires  no  special  physical  or  mental  activity.  Given  that 
conferring  in  the  artworld  is  understood  solely  in  terms  of 
the  institutional  setting,  thinking  in  that  setting  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  conferring  the  status.  This  issue  is  analogous  to 
"conferring"  and  "placing  before",  and  is  discussed  in  chapter 
f  ive . 

14.  The  only  restriction  is  that  one  must  be  a  member  of  the  artworld. 

Seeing  oneself  as  a  member  (going  to  museums,  reading  art 
books,  etc.)  is  sufficient  for  being  a  member  of  the  artworld. 
Therefore,  almost  anyone  can  confer  the  status. 

15.  The  relationship  between  "decides"  and  "conferring  the  status"  is 

the  same  as  between  "thinking"  and  "conferring  the  status". 

16.  Dickie  does  have  the  option  of  claiming  that  the  object  is  art 

with  respect  to  some  individual's  interests,  while  not  being 
art  with  respect  to  others'  interests.  This  type  of  account 
was  presented  with  respect  to  artif actual ity .  The  arguments 
forwarded  against  the  artif actual ity  account  in  chapter  three 
also  apply  to  the  situation  involving  art.  Such  an  account 
violates  the  logic  of  the  concept. 

17.  George  Dickie,  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analysis, 

op.cit. ,  p.48. 

18.  Michael  Mitias,  "Art  as  a  Social  Institution",  Per .  54-3,  Summer 

1975,  p .332 . 

19.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  Dickie  has  seen  that  a  problem 

exists.  This  issue  is  discussed  in  detail  in  chapter  six. 

20.  George  Dickie,  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analysis, 

op.cit.,  p .46 . 


21. 


Dickie  may  claim  that  one  is  a  member  of  the  artworld  without  con- 
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ceiving  oneself  as 
self  as  a  member . 
child,  and  how  one 
tion  that  one  does 


such,  provided  that  one  could  conceive  one- 
This  still  leaves  questions  about  the  small 
can  be  acting  on  behalf  of  an  institu- 
not  acknowledge  membership  in. 


22. 


Jay  Bachrach,  "Dickie's  Institutional  Theory  of  Art:  Further  Cri¬ 
ticism",  JAE ,  11,  Oct.  1977,  p.29. 


23.  Even  this  claim  may  be  too  strong.  The  relationship  between  the 
hermit,  or  small  child,  and  the  artworld  is  far  from  clear. 


24.  Two  important  criticisms  have  not  been  considered.  First,  as 

Dickie  admits,  his  definition  of  art  is  circular.  In  defining 
"art"  he  makes  reference  to  the  "artworld".  Dickie  claims  this 
circularity  is  not  a  vicious  circularity;  his  definition  is 
informative,  and  all  ins titutional concepts  are  circular  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  not  clear  that  such  a  response  is  adequate. 

The  second  criticism  is  found  in  Bruce  Morton's  review  of 
Dickie's  Aesthetics:  An  Introduction  ( JAAC ,  32-1,  Fall  1973). 
According  to  Morton,  "Works  of  art  are  logically  (and  indeed 
temporally)  prior  to  the  institution  cf  the  artworld.  The 
only  reason  for  the  development  of  an  artworld  is  that  there 
are  first  works  of  art  for  the  institution  to  develop  around. 
The  first  work  of  art  (logically)  could  never  have  been  creat¬ 
ed,  given  Dickie's  analysis,  since  there  would  be  no  artworld 
to  do  the  conferring  of  status."  Dickie  does  not  consider 
this  criticism,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  he  would  respond. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


ON  BEING  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  APPRECIATION 


Four  important  notions  within  Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art 
have  been  discussed  to  this  point.  They  are  "artifact",  "conferring  the 
status",  "artworld"  and  "on  behalf  of".  There  are  problems  relating  to 
all  of  these  notions.  Two  key  notions  have  not  yet  been  examined,  and 
they  concern  the  nature  of  the  status  that  Dickie  wishes  to  have  artists 
confer.  The  conferred  status  is  that  of  beinga  "candidate  for  apprecia¬ 
tion".  Imbedded  in  this  status  are  two  notions  of  importance.  The  first 
is  "being  a  candidate",  the  second  "appreciation". 

The  first  notion  that  will  be  discussed  is  that  of  candidacy. 
Dickie  is  explicit  in  his  claim  that  the  status  that  is  conferred  must  be 
that  of  "candidate  for  appreciation",  and  not  simply  appreciation. 

The  third  notion  involved  in  the  second  condition  of  the  def¬ 
inition  is  candidacy:  a  member  of  the  artworld  confers  the 
status  of  candidate  for  appreciation.  The  definition  does 
not  require  that  a  work  of  art  actually  be  appreciated,  even 
by  one  person.! 

Dickie  considers  it  essential  that  his  theory  allow  for  the  possibility 

of  unappreciated  art.  This  is  important  because  Dickie  wishes  his  theory 

to  be  a  descriptive,  and  not  an  evaluative,  theory. 

It  is  important  not  to  build  into  the  definition  of  the  class- 
ificatory  sense  of  "work  of  art"  value  properties  such  as 
actual  appreciation:  to  do  so  would  make  it  impossible  to 
speak  of  unappreciated  works  of  art.  Building  in  value  pro¬ 
perties  might  even  make  it  awkward  to  speak  of  bad  works  of 
art.  A  theory  of  art  must  preserve  certain  central  features 
of  the  way  in  which  we  talk  about  art,  and  we  do  find  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  speak  of  unappreciated  art  and  of  bad 
ar  t .  2 


This  makes  clear  the  motivation  behind  Dickie's  decision  to  have 
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ferred  status  relate  to  candidacy,  rather  than  to  actual  appreciation. 
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However,  it  is  still  far  from  clear  how  Dickie  understands  this  notion 
to  function,  and  the  specifics  that  are  involved  in  it. 

Dickie  attempts  to  clarify  the  notion  of  candidate  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  contrasting  the  activities  involved  in  the  artworld  and  the  mer¬ 
chandising  world.  The  examples  discussed  area  salesman  displaying  his 

3 

merchandise  and  the  activities  surrounding  Duchamp's  Fountain . 

When,  for  example,  a  salesman  of  plumbing  supplies  spreads 
his  wares  before  us,  he  presents  them  for  our  appreciation 
all  right,  but  the  presenting  is  not  a  conferring  of  the 
status  of  candidate,  it  is  simply  a  placing  before  us.  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  "placing  before"  and  "con¬ 
ferring  the  status  of  candidate"?  The  difference  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  difference  between  my  uttering  "I  declare  this 
man  to  be  a  candidate  for  alderman"  and  the  head  of  the 
election  board  uttering  the  same  sentence  while  acting  in 
his  official  capacity.  When  I  utter  the  sentence  it  has  no 
effect  because  I  have  not  been  vested  with  any  authority  in 
this  regard.^ 

However,  this  seems  to  be  problematic,  and  the  problem  appears  to  stem 
from  the  differences  in  structure  between  the  political  world  and  the 
artworld.  It  is  clearly  delineated  in  the  political  world  who  the  head 
of  the  election  board  is,  and  who  can  declare  candidates  for  office.  The 
artworld  lacks  this  structure.  It  is  not  clear,  in  the  artworld,  how 
anyone  could  fail  to  have  the  capacity  to  declare  candidates.  Dickie 
acknowledges  this  fact,  but  does  not  seem  to  recognize  it  as  a  potential 
problem. 

To  return  to  the  plumbing  line,  the  salesman's  presentation 
is  different  from  Duchamp's  superficially  similar  act  of  dis¬ 
playing  a  urinal  which  he  christened  "Fountain"  in  that  now 
famous  art  show.  The  point  is  that  Duchamp's  act  took  place 
within  a  certain  institutional  setting  and  that  makes  all 
of  the  difference.  Our  salesman  of  plumbing  supplies  could 
do  what  Duchamp  did,  that  is,  convert  a  urinal  into  a  work 
of  art,  but  he  probably  would  not--such  weird  ideas  seem  to 
occur  only  to  artists  with  bizarre  senses  of  humor . 5 

Such  an  observation  on  Dickie's  part  only  seems  to  reinforce  the  appar- 
ant  problem.  The  problem  concerns  the  fact  that  Dickie  has  stipulated 
that  the  artworld  is  a  very  wide-open  institution.  This  leads  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  determining  exactly  what  constitutes  the  proper  institutional 
setting. 

It  is  exactly  this  type  of  problem  that  leads  Ted  Cohen  to  voice 
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some  concerns . 

Suppose  it  is  Duchamp  who  comes  to  your  home,  where  perhaps 
you  are  in  need  of  plumbing  fixtures,  and  sets  before  you 
a  number  of  objects,  including  the  urinal.  Now  what? 

Dickie's  account  of  appreciation  does  not  help.  Dickie 
notes  (p.255a)  that  the  ordinary  salesman  is  presenting  his 
wares  for  appreciation,  but  insists  that  he  is  not  conferr¬ 
ing  on  them  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation.  But 
he  could  do  both  things  couldn't  he?  Couldn't  Duchamp?^ 

This  serves  to  focus  one's  attention  on  the  central  issues  involved. 
Dickie's  account  of  the  artworld  fails  to  provide  any  criteria,  or,  for 
that  matter,  guidance,  for  determining  what  constitutes  part  of  the  art- 
world  and  what  does  not.  This  is  essential  because  the  activity  of  con¬ 
ferring  in  the  artworld,  for  Dickie,  is  not  an  explicit  activity.  One 
implicitly  confers  the  status  by  performing  certain  actions  within  the 
artworld,  and  similar  actions  outside  the  artworld  fail  to  confer  the 
status.  Determining  if  the  status  has  been  conferred  relies  solely  on 
determining  what  constitutes  the  artworld.  However,  Dickie's  account  of 
the  artworld,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  artworld,  denies  the  possibility 
of  drawing  lines  between  the  artworld  and  the  non-ar twor Id .  Cohen  con¬ 
tinues  to  raise  questions  concerning  this  failure  to  distinguish  the  art- 
world  from  other  institutions. 

Suppose  that  Picasso  came  to  your  house  hawking  his  paintings, 
and  didn't  care  what  you  did  with  them.  Or  better,  since  you 
may  believe  that  Picasso's  paintings  were  already  art  before 
he  got  to  your  house,  suppose  that  he  came  and  was  commission¬ 
ed  by  you  to  do  a  sketch  directly  on  the  wall  in  order  to 
disguise  some  cracks  in  the  plaster.  That  would  be  art,  wouldn't 
it?  And  if  it  is  when  Picasso  does  it,  why  not  when  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  painter  and  plasterer  do  it?  And  if  Duchamp's  urinal 
is  art  just  as  readily  for  having  been  brought  to  your  house 
as  for  having  gotten  into  the  show,  why  not  the  salesman's? ^ 

This  serves  to  illustrate  a  number  of  important  ideas.  Dickie's  artworld 
is  unstructured  to  such  a  point  that  his  analogy  with  the  political  world 
is  inappropriate.  It  is  inappropriate  because  the  dissimilarity  concerns 
their  relative  formal  structure,  and  it  is  just  this  structure  that  allows 
one  to  give  an  account  of  what  constitutes  conferring  the  status  of  can¬ 
didate  with  such  ease  in  the  political  world,  while  it  seems  so  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  artworld. 
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Dickie  explicitly  responds  to  Cohen's  concerns.  However,  it  is 
not  clear  that  Dickie's  response  appreciates  Cohen's  reservations. 

Dickie  contends  that  Cohen  has  not  been  fair  with  his  account  since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dickie,  "My  nonanalogous  statements  qualify  my  analogy,  they 

make  explicit  which  implications  the  analogy  has  in  the  particular  dis- 
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course."  Dickie  goes  on  to  state,  "I  do  not  want  to  argue  about  what  is 

the  best  analogy  of  artmaking,  but  I  do  want  to  insist  that  my  analogy 

9 

be  understood  as  it  was  qualified  by  my  explicit  remarks."  However, 
such  assertions  seem  to  miss  the  point  of  the  Cohen  criticism.  Dickie's 
contention  seems  to  be  that  the  analogy  is  appropriate,  even  allowing 
the  dissimilarities,  since  he  has  qualified  the  analogy  by  acknowledging 
the  dissimilarities.  Cohen's  criticism  is  not  restricted  to  the  claim 
that  the  analogy  is,  in  some  ways,  inappropriate,  but  rather  that  the 
analogy  must  be  wrong.  The  argument  Cohen  presents  for  such  a  claim  can 
be  understood  in  the  following  manner.  Dickie  wishes  to  make  use  of  the 
notion  of  candidacy.  In  order  to  explicate  how  he  intends  this  notion 
to  function  within  the  context  of  his  theory,  Dickie  presents  an  analogy 
between  candidate-for-appreciation  in  the  artworld,  and  candidate-for¬ 
election  in  the  political  world.  This  analogy  is  designed,  with  quali¬ 
fications,  to  illustrate  how  candidate-for-appreciation  works  in  the  art- 
world.  However,  candidacy  in  the  political  world  requires  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  question  have  some  rigidly  defined  rules.  These  types  of 
rules  are  absent  in  the  artworld.  This  disallows  the  possibility  that 
candidacy  in  the  artworld  can  be  understood  in  any  fashion  like  that  of 
candidacy  in  the  legal  world.  Such  criticism  serves  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to  speak  of  candidacy  at  all. 

In  any  event,  it  becomes  impossible  for  Dickie  to  distinguish  "placing 
before"  and  "candidacy",  since  his  attempt  to  distinguish  these  two  relies 
heavily  on  a  structured  institution;  such  structure  is  present  in  the 
political  world,  but  is  lacking  in  the  artworld. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  notion  of  candidacy  are  similar  in 
structure  to  those  that  are  involved  in  Dickie's  discussion  of  conferr¬ 
ing.  Dickie  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  notion  of  conferring  in  his  theory. 
To  explain  how  this  notion  is  designed  to  function  Dickie  presents  an 
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analogy  between  conferring  in  the  artworld  and  conferring  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  world.  The  analogy  breaks  down  because  the  mechanisms  necessary  for 
conferring  in  the  political  world  have  no  corresponding  equivalent  in 
the  artworld.  Pointing  out,  as  Dickie  does,  the  different  purposes  of 
the  institutions  does  not  eliminate  the  problem.  Dickie  seems  to  have 
the  same  problem  with  three  of  his  important  notions.  These  are  "con¬ 
ferring",  "on  behalf  of",  and  "candidacy".  The  problems  associated  with 
each  are,  to  a  large  extent,  traceable  to  the  lack  of  organized  structure 


in  the  artworld.  Dickie,  however,  cannot  give  the  artworld  this  struc¬ 
ture,  for  that  results  in  other  problems  and  an  inaccurate  description 
of  how  the  artworld  is  constituted. 

The  last  notion  that  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  Dickie's 
theory  of  art  is  that  of  "appreciation".  Dickie  is  explicit  in  what  he 
takes  appreciation  to  be. 

All  that  is  meant  by  "appreciation"  in  the  definition  is 
something  like  "in  experiencing  the  qualities  of  a  thing 
one  finds  them  worthy  or  valuable",  and  this  meaning 
applies  quite  generally  both  inside  and  outside  the  do- 
main~  of  ar  t .  10 


However,  it  is  not  clear  that  such  an  account  of  appreciation  will  prove 

to  be  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  Dickie's  theory.  Such  an  account 

seems  to  leave  Dickie's  theory  open  to  at  least  two  criticisms. 

The  first  criticism  concerns  an  apparant  inconsistency  between 

Dickie's  claim  that  his  definition  of  art  places  no  constraints  on  what 

can  be  art  and  his  claim  that  artworks  must  have  a  status  which  concerns 

appreciation.  Cohen  raises  this  point. 

What  of  an  artifact  which  clearly  cannot  be  appreciated  (in 
Dickie's  sense)?  I  say  that  there  are  such  things--for  in¬ 
stance,  ordinary  thumbtacks,  cheap  white  envelopes,  the 
plastic  forks  given  at  some  drive-in  restaurants--and  that 
if  Dickie's  definition  were  correct  then  these  things  could 
not  be  artworks  because  they  could  not  receive  the  requis¬ 
ite  status. 11 

Cohen  goes  on  to  raise  this  concern  with  one  of  Dickie's  favorite  examples 

the  example  is  Duchamp's  Fountain . 

Duchamp's  urinal  is  like  that.  Things  like  that  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  the  status  required  by  Dickie's  second  condition  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  pointless  or  bizarre  to  give  it  to  them.... 
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In  fact,  the  untoward  consequence  of  Dickie's  suggestion  is 
that  it  will  rule  out  the  very  items  Dickie  is  eager  to 
accommodate.  But  then  what  about  "Fountain"?  Is  Duchamp's 
"Fountain"  a  work  of  art,  and  Dickie's  definition  wrong  be¬ 
cause  it  misses  this  work,  or  is  Dickie  right  and  so  "Foun¬ 
tain"  not  art?  Neither  of  these  choices  is  a  healthy  one.^ 

Cohen  raises  two  issues.  One,  Dickie's  theory  does  place  restrictions 
on  what  can  be  art  since  not  every  artifact  can  be  appreciated.  Two,  in 
particular,  Dickie's  constant  reference  to  Fountain  is  problematic  be¬ 
cause  Fountain  is  precisely  an  object  which  cannot  be  appreciated. 

Dickie's  response  to  Cohen's  first  concern  is  a  denial  that  there 
are  artifacts  which  cannot  be  appreciated. 

Also,  the  very  things  which  Cohen  cites  as  paradigms  of  things 
which  cannot  be  appreciated--ordinary  thumbtacks,  cheap  white 
envelopes,  and  plastic  forks--have  appreciable  qualities  which 
can  be  noted  if  one  focuses  attention  on  them.  Photographs 
frequently  bring  out  these  qualities  of  quite  ordinary  things 
by  focusing  narrowly  on  them.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the 
constraint  of  appreciability  which  Cohen  wishes  to  place  on 
my  definition  is  vacuous,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  any  ob¬ 
ject  would  lack  some  quality  which  is  appreciable.-^ 

Such  claims  on  Dickie's  part  provide  the  basis  for  his  response  to  Cohen's 

concerns  about  the  appreciability  of  Fountain . 

Cohen  says  that  it  is  Duchamp's  gesture  which  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  not  Fountain  itself.  Fountain  has  the  gesture 
significance  that  Cohen  attributes  to  it,  specifically,  it 
was  a  protest  of  a  kind.  But  Fountain  has  many  qualities 
which  can  be  appreciated--its  gleaming  white  surface,  for 
example.  In  fact,  it  has  several  qualities  which  resemble 
those  of  works  of  Brancusi  and  Moore. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  that  Dickie's  response  is  adequate.  Even  grant¬ 
ing  that  Fountain  has  appreciable  qualities,  it  is  not  the  case  that  these 
qualities  are  the  important  artistic  qualities  of  Fountain 

The  second  criticism  concerning  Dickie's  account  of  appreciation 
is  that  the  account  opens  the  possibility  of  counter-examples  to  the 
theory  of  art.  William  Blizek  offers  one  such  counter-example. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  accepted  art  critic  claims  that 
the  diary  of  artist  X  is  worthy  or  valuable  because  it  helps 
us  understand  the  symbolism  of  X's  painting.  Here  is  a  case 
in  which  a  member  of  the  artworld,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
artworld,  confers  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation^ 
upon  the  diary  of  X.  Does  the  diary  become  a  work  of  art? 


. 
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It  is  clear  that  on  Dickie's  definition  of  art  the  diary  becomes  a 

work  of  art.  Moreover,  it  becomes  the  art  of  the  critic,  not  artist  X, 

since  it  is  the  critic  who  has  conferred  the  status  upon  the  object. 

This  suggests  that  Dickie's  account  of  appreciation  is  not  sufficient. 

In  particular,  Dickie  may  require  some  distinction  between  aesthetic 

appreciation  and  other  appreciation.  Blizek  acknowledges  that  Dickie 

denies  the  existence  of  such  a  distinction. 

Dickie  might  contend  that  appreciation  in  art  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  appreciation  in  general,  as  the  quotation  above 
suggests,  but  that  what  distinguishes  the  painting  which  is 
art  from  the  diary  which  is  not  is  that  the  status  (candi¬ 
date  for  appreciation)  is  conferred  by  someone  "acting  on 
behalf  of  the  artwor ld".l ^ 

This  does  seem  to  be  Dickie's  only  alternative.  It  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  we  wish  to  deny  that  the  diary  is  a  work  of  art.  Dickie's 
definition  is  such  that  the  diary  meets  his  criteria  for  being  a  candi¬ 
date  for  appreciation.  His  only  option,  therefore,  is  to  deny  that  the 
critic  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  artworld.  However,  this  also  leads 
to  problems. 

If  one  rejects  the  contention  that  the  critic  above  is  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  artworld,  an  artworld  which  defines  "acting 
on  behalf  of"  is  one  that  is  itself  more  narrowly  defined  than 
one  in  which  anyone  can  be  a  member  who  sees  himself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  .  18 

Blizek' s  point  now  becomes  clear.  If  Dickie  wishes  to  deny  that  the 

diary  is  art,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  things.  One,  he  may  attempt  to 

distinguish  aesthetic  appreciation  from  other  kinds  of  appreciation. 

19 

Dickie  explicitly  rejects  such  an  alternative.  Two,  Dickie  can  claim 
that  the  critic  is  not  acting  on  behalf  of  the  artworld.  Such  a  claim  is 
inconsistent  with  Dickie's  discussion  of  Duchamp  and  the  salesman,  as 
well  as  the  claim  that  anyone  who  sees  himself  as  a  member  of  the  art- 
world  is  a  member.  In  this  case,  as  with  some  of  the  other  notions,  it 
is  Dickie's  account  of  the  artworld  that  leads  to  much  of  the  difficulty. 
Again,  the  artwor Id's  lack  of  structure  allows  the  possibility  of  such 
counter-examples . 

Two  notions  have  been  examined  in  this  chapter.  They  are  the  no¬ 
tions  of  "candidacy"  and  of  "appreciation".  Both  of  them  have  proved  to  be 
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problematic.  For  either  of  these  notions  to  be  adequate,  Dickie  requires 
a  more  tightly  governed  artworld.  Having  examined  all  of  the  important 
notions  of  the  theory,  and  finding  fault  with  them  all,  it  is  now  appro¬ 
priate  to  turn  to  questions  concerning  what  leads  Dickie  to  develop 

the  theory  in  its  present  form,  and  whether  or  not  revisions  can  be 

20 

forwarded  that  will  solve  the  problems  inherent  in  the  theory. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


MODERN  ART:  THE  "READY  MADE"  MOVEMENT 


Many  of  the  problems  in  Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art  are 

traceable  to  two  points  that  seem  peculiar  to  the  theory.  One  is  the 

notion  of  conferring,  while  the  second  concerns  Dickie's  separation  of 

artistic  creativity  and  the  art-making  process.^-  These  two  points  are 

clearly  related  since  it  is  the  notion  of  conferring  that  results  in 

the  separation  of  artistic  creativity  and  the  art-making  process.  Many 

of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  directed  at  Dickie's  theory  concern 

these  two  points.  Michael  Mitias  criticizes  Dickie  in  these  areas,  and 

his  criticism  reflects  the  inter-connected  nature  of  the  two  issues. 

But  Dickie  does  not  explain  how  or  in  what  sense  a  person 
who  confers  artistic  status  is  creative.  The  fact  that  any¬ 
thing  may  become  art  does  not  necessarily  encourage  creativ¬ 
ity;  for  conferring  artistic  status  on  an  object  does  not 
imply  that  the  object  is  creatively  made.^ 

Given  this  potentially  serious  criticism,  one  wonders  why  Dickie  chose 

to  construct  his  theory  in  the  fashion  that  he  did.  The  reasons  for  this 

decision  become  clear  when  one  considers  Dickie's  understanding  of  the 

3 

"ready  made  movement",  and  his  discussion  of  Duchamp  and  Fountain. 

Two  elements  of  Dickie's  discussion  of  Duchamp's  Fountain  are  im¬ 
portant.  One  concerns  the  activity  of  Duchamp,  the  artist,  while  the 
other  concerns  exactly  what  kind  of  object  Fountain,  the  artwork,  is. 

Both  of  these  elements  are  made  clear  in  Dickie's  discussion  of  Duchamp 
and  a  salesman  who  is  selling  plumbing  supplies.  According  to  Dickie, 

"The  salesman  could  do  what  Duchamp  did,  that  is,  convert  a  urinal  into 

4 

a  work  of  art,  but  such  a  thing  probably  would  not  occur  to  him."  On 
Dickie's  analysis,  Duchamp  succeeded  in  making  a  work  of  art  without  any 
artistic  creativity.  Duchamp  "converted"  the  urinal  into  a  work  of  art; 
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he  did  not  create  an  object  himself.  As  for  Fountain,  the  artwork  and 

the  urinal  are  one  and  the  same  object.^  On  such  an  understanding  of 

"ready  made"  art,  the  motivation  behind  the  institutional  theory  of  art 
becomes  clear.  If,  for  example,  Duchamp  can  produce  a  work  of  art  by 

simply  taking  an  object  that  already  exists,  and  not  as  a  work  of  art, 

and  convert  that  object  into  a  work  of  art,  then  traditional  claims  about 
the  connection  between  artistic  creativity  and  the  art-making  process 
must  be  wrong. 

Traditional  aesthetic  theory  is  based  on  the  contention  that  in 
order  to  produce  a  work  of  art  one  must  make  something;  and  that  art¬ 
making  is,  in  some  necessary  way,  connected  with  artistic  creativity. 
Mitias  makes  both  these  contentions,  and  Dickie's  rejection  of  them, 
clear  . 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  phenomenon  of  creativity 
is  obtained  when  the  artist  struggles  to  produce  through  his 
medium--lines ,  colors,  words,  marble,  motion--a  unique  aes¬ 
thetic  form;  but  in  the  act  of  conferring  artistic  status 
there  is  hardly  any  room  for  creativity,  for  the  person  who 
administers  the  act  does  not  materially  contribute  anything 
to  the  object. 6 

On  Dickie's  analysis  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Duchamp  and  Foun- 
tain,  both  the  elements  of  making  an  object  and  a  connection  between  art¬ 
making  and  artistic  creativity  are  lacking.  Duchamp  did  not  make  any¬ 
thing;  he  simply  did  something  with  an  existing  object.  Any  creativity 
that  Duchamp  showed  did  not  involve  art  making  creativity  since  he  did 
not  make  an  object.  Therefore,  art-making  and  artistic  creativity  are 
not  necessarily  connected.  According  to  Dickie,  if  one  wants  to  offer 
an  adequate  definition  of  art,  then  one  must  be  able  to  account  for  such 
a  phenomenon.  Once  one  allows  such  poss ibi 1 ities  ,  one  has  severed  any 
necessary  connection  between  artistic  creativity  and  art- making. 

Given  such  an  account  of  Duchamp's  activity,  and  that  Dickie's 
theory  is  inadequate,  one  has  three  options.  One,  an  attempt  can  be  made 
to  modify  Dickie's  theory  to  account  for  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  it.  Two,  one  can  deny  that  Fountain  and  "ready  mades" 
in  general  are  works  of  art;  and,  three,  one  can  examine  Dickie's  analy¬ 
sis  of  Fountain  and  other  "ready  mades" 


in  order  to  determine  if  he 
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has  provided  an  adequate  analysis.  Given  the  difficulties  in  Dickie's 
theory,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  modifying  the  theory,  but  rather  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  new  theory  which  tries  to  preserve  Dickie's  central  theme  about 
the  institutional  nature  of  art. ^  In  addition,  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
and  possibly  self-serving,  to  deny  the  status  of  art  to  "ready  mades". 
Dickie  is  right  about  this. 

My  basic  reason  for  considering  Fountain  a  work  of  art  is 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  occupy  a  position  within  our  art- 
world  similar  to  the  Mona  Lisa,  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase, 
and  the  like.  It  is  written  about  in  art  history  books;  it 
is  displayed  in  art  galleries.  When  I  saw  it  in  a  show  about 
1964,  Fountain  occupied  the  central  location  in  the  large 
hall  devoted  to  the  display  of  Duchamp's  works.  The  Duchamp 
paintings  in  the  show  were  hung  on  a  wall  to  the  side.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  decide  about 
Fountain  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  a  work  of  art  and  an 
important  one.^ 

This  leaves  the  possibility  that  Dickie's  account  of  Fountain  and 
Duchamp's  activity  is  wrong.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  then  much 
of  the  motivation  for  a  theory  of  art  such  as  Dickie's  will  be  undercut. 

What  exactly  does  Dickie's  theory  of  art  entail?  Anything  can  be 
art,  and  anyone  who  sees  himself  as  a  member  of  the  artworld  can  confer 
the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation.  The  conferring  of  this  status 
on  an  object  is  sufficient  for  the  object's  becoming  a  work  of  art. 

This  does  seem  to  lead  to  theoretical  problems.  Anita  Silvers  points 
this  out. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  on  Dickie's  account,  what  could  pre¬ 
vent  a  particularly  energetic  status-conf errer  from  sweeping 
through  the  world  systematically  labelling  every  artifact 
"art".  In  this  case,  to  distinguish  something  as  art  would 
not  be  to  distinguish  it  at  all.  Conferring  the  status  of  g 
art  would  have  no  function  and  the  institution  would  collapse. 


In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  difference  between  conferring  and  classi¬ 
fying,  this  theoretical  possibility  suggests  that  something  more  complex 
is  involved  in  the  production  of  art  works. 

This  theoretical  possibility  raises  questions  about  Dickie's 
understanding  of  "ready  mades"  since  Dickie  claims  such  objects  to  be 
paradigm  cases  of  art  works  being  produced  solely  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
ferring.  Ted  Cohen,  for  one,  is  hesitant  to  accept  Dickie's  analysis  of 
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this  situation  with  respect  to  Fountain . 

Dickie  calls  Duchamp's  "Fountain"  a  work  of  art  with  no  hes¬ 
itation,  and  I  think  he  believes  it  a  substantial  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  theory  that  it  easily  accommodates  things  like 
the  works  of  Dada.  But  does  it?  I  agree  that  whatever 
Dada's  practitioners  thought,  their  accomplishment  was  not 
simply  the  creation  of  Un-art.  It  was,  however,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  something  different . IQ 

Cohen's  uncertainty  is  evident  in  the  importance  that  he  places  on  the 
gesture,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  an  act  of  conferring,  which  Fountain 
represents.  "What  significance  we  find  in  'Fountain'  we  find  not  in  the 
urinal  but  in  Duchamp's  gesture."^  This  reflects  Cohen's  reluctance  to 
accept  Dickie's  account  of  what  the  object  Fountain  is.  Dickie,  in  his 
response  to  Cohen,  reinforces  the  fact  that  he  perceives  Fountain  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  urinal. 

Cohen  says  that  it  is  Duchamp's  gesture  which  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  not  Fountain  itself.  Fountain  has  the  gesture 
significance  that  Cohen  attributes  to  it,  specifically,  it 
was  a  protest  of  a  kind.  But  Fountain  has  many  qualities 
which  can  be  appreciated--its  gleaming  white  surface,  for 
example . 12 

There  seems  to  be  a  problem  here.  If  Cohen  is  right  about  the  importance 
of  Duchamp's  gesture,  and  Dickie  admits  he  is,  then  Dickie's  response 
about  what  can  be  appreciated  about  Fountain  is  inappropriate.  While  it 
is  still  not  clear  what  the  exact  nature  of  Fountain  is,  Dickie  seems  to 
be  suggesting  that  appreciation  be  restricted  to  the  physical  object. 

If  Fountain  involves  more  than  simply  a  physical  object,  then  Dickie  is 
wrong.  To  attempt  to  appreciate  Fountain  solely  on  a  physical  basis 
would  be  similar  to  attempting  to  appreciate  a  poem  on  the  basis  of  the 
combination  of  marks  it  produces  when  written  down.  A  poem  involves  more 
than  such  marks,  and  "ready  mades"  and,  thereby,  Fountain  may  also  in¬ 
volve  more. 

Silvers  is  one  individual  who  challenges  Dickie's  analysis  of 

Fountain  in  terms  of  a  physical  object. 

I  am  contending  that  what  Duchamp  did  to  the  plumbing  fixture 
is  important  not  as  an  accompanying  gesture  which  turns  a 
plumbing  fixture  into  art,  but  rather  because  Duchamp's  activ¬ 
ities  plus  the  plumbing  fixture  constitute  the  art  object 
called  Fountain.  This  may  make  Fountain  an  object  falling 
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on  the  borderline  between  performance  and  sculpture,  but  it 
does  not  entail  that  Fountain  lies  on  the  borderline  between 
art  and  non-art.^ 

This  type  of  account  of  what  Fountain  is  has  important  consequences  with 

respect  to  Dickie's  view.  In  particular,  it  entails  that  his  analysis 

of  Fountain  as  a  urinal  that  was  simply  "converted"  into  an  artwork  must 

be  incorrect.  Silvers  makes  this  point.  "Moreover,  if  the  object  called 

Fountain  is  more  than  the  plumbing  fixture,  we  again  do  not  have  an  ex- 

14 

ample  of  a  non-art  object  made  art  simply  by  being  called  art."  If 
Fountain  and  the  urinal  are  not  the  same  object,  then  the  possibility 
that  Duchamp  created  an  object  when  he  presented  Fountain  to  the  artworld 
exists.  On  such  an  account,  the  urinal  is  only  a  part  of  the  new  object. 
The  artwork  Fountain  is  a  composition  of  the  urinal  and  Duchamp's  ges¬ 
ture.  Just  as  a  poem  is  a  combination  of  physical  and  non-physical  attri 
butes,  Fountain  is  composed  of  different  types  of  attributes;  and  the 
urinal  is  part  of  the  artwork  by  being  the  basis  for  the  artwork's  physi¬ 
cal  properties. 

Silvers'  proposal  is  in  some  ways  analogous  to  the  situation  that 
Devereux  considers  with  respect  to  a  natural  object  becoming  part  of  an 
artifact  when  the  natural  object  is  taken  home  and  placed  on  display. 
Dickie  wishes  to  allow  that  natural  objects  can  become  works  of  art  in 
this  way.  Given  that  the  artif actuality  condition  is  deemed  necessary, 
Dickie  requires  some  means  for  such  natural  objects  to  become  artifacts. 
This  is  achieved  with  a  special  account  of  ar t if ac tual i ty .  However,  as 
Devereux  points  out,  if  one  understands  the  natural  object  as  forming 
only  part  of  the  artifact,  then  the  need  for  conferring  artif actuality 
no  longer  exists.  This  serves  to  eliminate  a  potentially  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  Dickie  also  wishes  to  allow  that  Fountain  is  a  work  of  art.  Since 
Dickie  understands  Fountain  as  being  nothing  more  than  the  urinal,  an 
account  of  art  production  is  required  that  allows  the  possibility  of  an 
object's  becoming  art  by  means  of  conferring.  However,  as  Silvers  points 
out,  if  one  understands  the  urinal  as  being  only  a  part  of  the  artwork, 
then  the  question  remains  open  as  to  whether  or  not  art  making  is  to  be 
understood  in  terms  of  conferring  status.  If  Duchamp  made  an  object,  and 
did  not  simply  confer  status  on  an  existing  object,  there  may  be  a  necess 
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ary  connection  between  artistic  creativity  and  art  production.  Given 
Silvers'  account  of  "ready  mades",  any  motivation  that  exists  for  adopt¬ 
ing  a  theory  of  art  that  is  based  on  conferring  is  undercut.  Thus,  it 
is  essential  that  the  correct  account  of  "ready  mades"  be  determined. 

Silvers'  account,  or  one  similar  to  it,  is  to  be  preferred  over 
Dickie's  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Such  an  account  avoids  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  problem  associated  with  conferring  that  Silvers  points  out.  If  art 
is  a  conferred  status,  then  it  is  logically  possible  for  this  status  to 
be  conferred  on  every  artifact  in  existence.  On  Dickie's  view,  "art"  is 
viewed  in  a  fashion  much  like  a  proper  noun.  It  is  possible  that  every 
individual  in  the  world  could  be  christened  "George".  However,  if  one 
understands  art  in  terms  of  creativity  and  the  production  of  new  objects, 
then  "art"  becomes  a  term  that  is  used  to  classify  objects.  Silvers' 
view  entails  that  "art"  is  a  common  noun;  one  that  is  used  to  classify 
objects  into  a  certain  category.  Restraints  can  be  placed  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  member  of  the  category,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible 
to  classify  every  artifact  as  a  work  of  art. 

In  addition,  Silvers'  account  offers  a  more  tenable  view  of  what 
one  should  appreciate,  and  evaluate,  with  respect  to  "ready  mades"  like 
Fountain.  Dickie  is  committed  to  the  claim  that  one  should  appreciate 
the  physical  qualities  of  Fountain  since  these  are  the  only  qualities 
that  Fountain  possesses.  Silvers  allows  the  possibility  of  appreciating, 
and  evaluating,  the  gestures  of  Fountain.  This  is  a  more  accurate  account 
of  the  actual  occurrences  in  the  artworld. 

Finally,  if  one  views  Fountain  as  being  an  object  on  the  border¬ 
line  between  sculpture  and  presentation,  as  Silvers  does,  then  one  is  in 
a  position  to  account  for  the  fact  that  more  than  one  Fountain  exists  in 
the  artworld. ^  Just  as  poems  exist  on  more  than  one  piece  of  paper, 


more  than  one  urinal  is  associated  with  Fountain 


17 


Considerations  such 


as  these  three  lead  one  to  reject  the  analysis  of  Fountain  that  Dickie 
offers  in  terms  of  the  artwork  and  the  urinal  being  one  and  the  same  object. 
Clearly,  Fountain  is  a  more  complicated  object  than  Dickie  perceives. 

Dickie's  theory  of  art  has  been  critically  examined.  It  has  failed 
to  stand  up  to  criticism.  In  addition,  the  motivation  that  leads  to  the 
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formulation  of  a  theory  based  on  conferring  has  been  shown  to  be  based 
on  an  improper  analys  is  of  the  "readymade  movement"  in  twentieth  century 
art.  However,  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  a  new  institu¬ 
tional  theory  can  be  formulated  in  light  of  a  proper  understanding  of 
twentieth  century  art. 


CHAPTER  SIX  FOOTNOTES 


1.  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  notion  of  conferring  is  that 

it  alters  the  traditional  role  of  the  artist  from  making 
to  presenting.  See  chapter  four,  pp. 42-43. 
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tive.  However,  since  artistic  creativity  is  traditionally 
associated  with  making  an  object,  and  not  choosing  one,  the 
fact  that  Duchamp  made  an  object  allows  him  to  be  accredited 
with  some  minimal  sense  of  artistic  creativity. 

The  original  Fountain  was  lost.  There  was  a  second  version,  and 
a  third  version.  The  third  version  was  the  Galleria  Schwarz 
edition,  and  had  eight  numbered  copies.  All  were  viewed  as 
Fountain,  not  reproductions  of  Fountain.  See  Richard  Hamilton, 
ed .  Not  Seen  and/or  Less  Seen  of /by  Marcel  Duchamp/Rrose  Selavy, 
Houston:  Cordier  and  Ekstrom,  Inc.,  1964. 

This  raises  questions  about  which  properties  of  Fountain  are  acci¬ 
dental,  and  which  are  necessary.  Such  questions  will  not  be 
explicitly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


THE  INSTITUTIONAL  THEORY  REVISITED 


Two  questions  remain  about  the  institutional  theory  of  art.  The 
first  concerns  the  possibility  of  modifying  Dickie's  version  of  the  theory 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  to 
bear  against  it.  The  second  question  is  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
concerns  the  general  acceptability  of  the  institutional  approach  to  the 
problem  of  defining  art.  These  two  questions  provide  the  focal 
points  for  the  discussions  in  this  chapter. 

The  discussion  in  chapter  six  provides  insight  into  how  certain  of 
the  problems  in  Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art  can  be  rectified."^ 

The  two  problems  cited  in  chapter  six  are  Dickie's  separation  of  artis¬ 
tic  creativity  and  the  art-making  process,  and  the  claim  that  one  can 
produce  a  work  of  art  without  creating  an  object.  Dickie  offers  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  institutional  theory  that  incorporates  these  features  because 

of  his  understanding  of  the  "ready  made  movement"  in  modern  art.  This 

2 

understanding,  however,  has  been  shown  to  be  unacceptable.  Therefore, 

it  may  be  possible  to  provide  a  new  version  of  the  theory  that  takes  into 

account  the  criticisms  of  the  original  version,  and  that  is  grounded  in 

a  proper  understanding  of  certain  trends  in  modern  art. 

Dickie's  version  of  the  institutional  theory  is: 

A  work  of  art  in  the  classif icatory  sense  is  (1)  an  arti¬ 
fact  (2)  a  set  of  the  aspects  of  which  has  had  conferred 
upon  it  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation  by  some 
person  or  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  a  certain  social 
institution  (the  artworld).^ 

It  is  the  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  "conferring"  that  leads  Dickie  to 
much  of  his  difficulty.  Dickie  contends  that  such  an  account  is  required 
because  of  the  fact  that  certain  trends  in  modern  art  allow,  or  seem  to 
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allow,  that  one  can  convert  a  non-art  object  into  a  work  of  art.  This 

entails  that  one  can  create  a  work  of  art  without  the  making  of  an  ob¬ 
ject.  However,  once  one  understands,  for  example,  that  Duchamp  created 
an  object  through  his  presentation  of  the  urinal,  the  object  being 
Fountain ,  the  need  for  conferring  artistic  status  disappears.  It  once 
again  becomes  possible  to  require  the  production  of  an  object  in  making 
art.  This  allows  for  modifications  within  Dickie's  version  of  the  in¬ 
stitutional  theory. 

The  first  modification  concerns  the  elimination  of  the  problematic 
notion  of  "conferring".  Given  that  much  of  the  criticism  concerning  this 
notion  relates  to  the  fact  that  it  allows  for  the  production  of  art  with¬ 
out  the  creation  of  an  object,  the  notion  that  will  replace  "conferring" 
is  that  of  "creating".'*  This  change,  in  turn,  requires  that  other  no¬ 
tions  within  the  theory  be  altered.  If  one  is  creating,  and  not  conferr¬ 
ing,  then  the  notions  involved  in  conferring  "the  status  of  candidate 
for  appreciation"  no  longer  need  to  play  a  role  in  the  theory.  This  is 
a  positive  consequence  since  the  notions  involved  in  the  conferred  status 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  criticism. ^  Thus,  the  notions  "candidate 
for"  and  "appreciation"  are  simply  eliminated  from  this  definition  of 
art.  Criticism  has  also  been  directed  at  Dickie's  use  of  the  notion 
"acting  on  behalf  of".  The  criticism  suggests  that,  given  the  nature  of 
the  artworld,  it  makes  more  sense  to  consider  artists  to  be  acting  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  the  artworld  rather  than  acting  on  behalf  of  the  art- 
world.  ^  Given  that  such  a  modification  is  easily  incorporated  into  a 
new  version  of  the  theory  that  makes  use  of  the  notion  of  "creating", 
and  not  "conferring",  this  change  can  also  be  made.  This  new  version  of 
the  institutional  theory  allows  that  artists  produce  art  "within  the  con¬ 
text  of"  the  artworld,  and  not  "on  behalf  of"  the  artworld. 

Criticism  directed  at  Dickie's  account  of  artif actuality  has  yet 
to  be  considered.  Dickie's  problems  with  respect  to  artif actual i ty  are 

g 

a  result  of  his  account  of  "conferring  artif actual ity" .  It  has  been 

demonstrated  that  Dickie  does  not  require  this  notion  if  he  accepts  some 
minor  alterations  with  respect  to  the  ontological  status  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  that  one  picks  up  and  takes  home.  Dickie  claims  that  such  objects 
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can  become  works  of  art,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  artifacts.  However, 

rather  than  claiming  such  objects  are  works  of  art  and  artifacts,  it  can 

be  claimed  that  these  objects  form  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  art  and  a 
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part  of  the  artifact.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  a  special  account 
which  involves  artif actuality  being  conferred,  and,  as  a  result,  elimi¬ 
nates  the  concerns  with  Dickie's  account  of  artif actuality . 

Given  the  proposed  modifications,  a  radically  different  version  of 
the  institutional  theory  comes  to  light:  "A  work  of  art  in  the  classifi- 
catory  sense  is  (1)  an  artifact  (2)  which  is  created  within  the  context 
of  the  artworld."  Much  of  the  criticism  that  was  directed  at  the  original 
version  of  the  theory  no  longer  applies.  This  is  hardly  surprising 
given  that  the  new  version  of  the  theory  does  not  contain  four  of  the 

notions,  and  alters  the  account  of  the  fifth,  that  were  originally  pre- 
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sent . 

Since  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  is  maintained  in  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  theory,  criticisms  directed  at  this  notion  in  the  original 
formulation  proposed  by  Dickie  must  be  re-examined.  One  such  criticism 
concerned  the  scope  of  the  artworld. ^  It  is  still  not  clear  how  the 
boundaries  of  the  artworld  can  be  defined.  Concerns  about  the  boundaries 
of  the  artworld  manifest  themselves  clearly  when  one  considers  questions 

12 

about  whether  or  not  a  small  child,  or  hermit,  can  produce  works  of  art. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  possibility  can  be  denied.  However,  if 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  becomes  unclear  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  artworld  from  society  at  large. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  some  means  be  found  to  make  such  a 
distinction.  Since,  on  the  modified  version  of  the  theory,  art  is  "created 
within  the  context  of  the  artworld",  the  artworld  appears  to  offer  the 
only  possible  means  of  delineating  the  class  of  works  of  art  from  all 
other  classes.  The  notion  of  "created"  cannot  provide  such  delineation 
since  creativity  is  not  restricted  to  the  artworld.  "Within  the  context 
of"  also  fails  to  offer  the  necessary  means  for  the  identification  of 
art  works.  Any  function  that  such  a  notion  can  serve  requires  that  one 
antecedently  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  artworld  since  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  "within  the  context  of"  are  not  restricted  to  situations  involv- 
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mg  art.  One  may  act  within  the  context  of  the  educational  system, 
for  example,  and  there  is  over-lap  between  the  educational  institutions 
and  the  artworld.  Therefore,  when  one  is  acting  within  the  context  of 
the  educational  institutions  one  must  have  knowledge  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  artworld  before  one  can  know  if  one  is  acting  within  the  context 
of  the  artworld  as  well. 

The  problem,  at  this  point,  is  analogous  in  structure  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  Dickie  faces  with  respect  to  distinguishing  the  activity  of  Duchamp 

in  the  presentation  of  the  urinal  from  the  activity  of  a  plumbing  sales- 

14 

man  attempting  to  sell  his  merchandise.  On  Dickie's  view,  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  the  activities  of  these  two  individuals  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  activities  taking  place  in  different  institutional  contexts. 
However,  if  such  a  way  of  distinguishing  the  activities  is  to  be  adequate, 
a  means  by  which  the  artworld  can  be  distinguished  from  all  other  insti¬ 
tutions  must  be  provided.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  attempt  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  artworld  cannot  make  reference  to  making  art.  For 
example,  one  cannot  claim  that  the  boundaries  of  the  artworld  are  defined 
in  terms  such  as  "anyone  who  makes  art  is  a  member  of  the  artworld".  On 
the  institutional  model,  one  must  be  a  member  of  the  artworld  before  one 
can  make  art.  This  feature  of  the  institutional  theory,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  artworld  is  such  that  "anyone  who  sees  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  artworld  is  thereby  a  member",  means  that  no  rigidly  de¬ 
fined  boundaries  can  be  provided  for  the  artworld.  This  should  not  be 
found  surprising.  The  artworld,  as  it  functions  in  reality,  lacks  such 
boundaries.  The  artworld,  as  an  institution,  is  "an  established  prac¬ 
tise  or  custom";  it  is  not  "a  corporation" . ^  Therefore,  to  attempt  to 
impose  rigid  boundaries  on  the  artworld,  besides  being  difficult,  or  im¬ 
possible,  would  be  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  way  the  artworld  actually 
functions . 

The  inability  to  establish  boundaries  for  the  artworld,  however, 
seems  to  allow  for  the  existence  of  counter-examples  to  the  new  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  theory.  Consider  again  the  case  of  an  artist  who  keeps  a 
diary  containing  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  towards  the  works  of  art 
that  he  creates.^  The  diary  is  clearly  an  artifact. 


It  seems  to  be  the 
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case  that  it  was  created  within  the  context  of  the  artworld.  If  this 
case  is  not  to  serve  as  a  counter-example,  then  one  of  two  alternatives 
must  be  adopted.  First,  one  may  deny  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld" 
covers  such  a  case,  or,  second,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  artist  was  not 
acting  within  the  context  of  the  artworld  in  the  keeping  of  the  diary. 

Given  that  the  artist  uses  the  diary  to  record  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  his  works  of  art,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  of  these  alter¬ 
natives  can  be  adopted. 

Any  attempt  that  is  made  to  claim  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld" 
is  inappropriate  in  such  a  case  results  in  changes  in  the  notion  as  it 
has  been  understood.  Such  a  claim  results  in  a  more  restricted  "artworld". 
The  artist  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  artworld  on  the  original  account 
of  the  artworld.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  artist  can  fail 
to  be  a  member  of  the  artworld  under  any  description  of  the  artworld. 

The  second  alternative,  which  involves  the  notion  of  "within  the  context 
of",  seems  to  be  equally  problematic  with  respect  to  formulating  a  res¬ 
ponse.  Given  that  a  broad  notion  of  the  "artworld"  must  be  retained,  it 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  any  activity  that  is  associated  with  art  consti¬ 
tutes  activity  "within  the  context  of"  the  artworld.  If  the  artworld  con¬ 
cerns  all  activity  that  is  related  to  art,  then  an  artist,  in  putting 
his  thoughts  on  paper ,  about  his  works  of  art  is  performing  an  activity 
related  to  art.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  does  not  entail  that  the 
artist  is  working  within  the  context  of  the  artworld.  The  diary  is, 
therefore,  a  work  of  art;  it  is  an  artifact  which  was  created  within  the 
context  of  the  artworld.  Thus,  a  counter-example  has  been  formulated  to 
the  modified  version  of  the  institutional  theory.  Clearly,  diaries  are 

objects  which  are  classified  as  works  of  art  under  only  the  most  unusual 

18 

conditions.  There  is  nothing  special  about  this  case.  However,  on 
this  version  of  the  theory,  it  does  qualify  as  a  work  of  art. 

A  new  formulation  of  Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art  has 
been  considered.  Alterations  were  made  in  the  original  version  to  attempt 
to  account  for  the  criticisms  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  it. 

Even  in  its  modified  form  the  theory  is  open  to  criticism.  As  is  the 
case  with  much  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the  original  version  of  the 


■ 
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theory,  this  criticism  relates  to  the  notion  of  the  "artworld",  and  its 
relationship  to  the  other  notions  in  the  theory.  This  raises  questions 
about  the  acceptability  of  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  for  playing  a 
role  in  any  theory  of  art. 

Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art  seems  to  represent  a  radical 
departure  from  the  traditional  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
is  art?".  For  this  reason,  even  though  Dickie's  version  and  a  substan¬ 
tively  different  formulation  of  the  theory  fail  to  stand  up  under  criti¬ 
cism,  the  possibility  of  defining  art  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  insti¬ 
tutional  nature  of  Dickie's  theory  must  be  considered.  The  essence  of 
the  institutional  theory  involves  the  claim  that  art  must  be  understood 
in  terms  of  institutional  properties.  Therefore,  the  first  question  that 
must  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  whole  institutional  approach  to  de¬ 
fining  art  concerns  which  of  the  notions  in  Dickie's  theory  are  essential 
to  the  type  of  relation,  or  relations,  that  the  institutional  approach 
requires . 

Given  that  the  alternative  formulation  of  the  institutional  theory 
considered  earlier  lacked  several  of  the  notions  found  in  Dickie's  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  theory,  it  is  clear  that  these  notions  cannot  be  essential 
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to  any  version  of  the  institutional  theory.  This  leaves  only  two  of 

the  central  notions  of  Dickie's  theory  to  be  considered.  They  are  the 

notions  of  "artifact"  and  the  "artworld".  The  question  of  whether  or 

not  artif actuality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art  is  independent  of 

questions  concerning  the  institutional,  or  non-institutional ,  nature  of 
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art.  Therefore,  artif actual ity  is  not  an  essential  element  of  any  in¬ 
stitutional  theory  of  art.  This  leaves  only  one  of  Dickie's  central  no¬ 
tions:  the  notion  of  the  "artworld". 

The  notion  of  the  "artworld",  or  some  analogous  notion,  is  clearly 
essential  to  any  formulation  of  the  institutional  theory  of  art.  The 
institutional  approach  to  defining  art  asserts  the  existence  of  some  re¬ 
lation  between  the  work  of  art  and  a  social  institution;  without  some 
institution,  the  necessary  relation  cannot  exist.  Therefore,  the  central 
question  that  must  be  addressed  in  evaluating  the  institutional  approach 
in  general  concerns  the  notion  of  the  "artworld",  and  the  existence  of 
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some  appropriate  relation  between  art  objects  and  the  artworld.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  cannot  play  a  role  in  de¬ 
fining  art,  either  directly  or  by  standing  in  a  certain  relation,  then 
the  whole  institutional  approach  to  the  problem  of  defining  art  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  . 

Given  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  is  essential  to  any  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  institutional  theory,  the  criticism  directed  at  both  the  ori¬ 
ginal  theory  and  the  alternative  formulation  must  be  re-considered.  In 
particular,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  determine  if  such  criticism  has 
general  application  to  all  possible  versions  of  the  institutional  theory. 

One  criticism  that  is  common  to  both  versions  of  the  theory  concerns  the 
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boundaries  of  the  artworld.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  boundaries  of  the 

artworld  are  defined,  or  its  membership  determined.  The  institutional 

approach,  in  general,  seems  to  have  the  same  dilemma  that  is  present  in 

both  formulations  of  the  theory.  Can  a  small  child  make  art?  What  about 

a  hermit?  If  one  attempts  to  answer  in  the  negative,  then  one  is  faced 
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with  empirical  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Parents  proudly  display  the 
"art"  that  their  young  children  bring  home  from  kindergarten.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  can  deny  that  such  objects  are  works  of  art, 
unless  one  already  has  a  theory  in  mind  that  disallows  them.  This  simp¬ 
ly  results  in  a  failure  to  view  the  empirical  data  objectively.  There¬ 
fore,  the  questions  about  small  children  and  hermits  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  This  turns  the  artworld  into  little  more  than  society 
at  large.  While  such  a  characterization  of  the  artworld  seems  accurate, 
it  results,  as  will  be  seen,  in  an  artworld  that  has  no  explanatory  power. 

Given  the  wide-open  nature  of  the  artworld,  the  relations  between 
the  work  of  art  and  the  artworld  increase  in  importance.  It  is  these  re¬ 
lations  that  will  determine  the  viability  of  the  institutional  approach 
to  defining  art.  The  relations  that  exist  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and 
this  reflects  the  fact  that  the  institutional  approach  must  provide  ans¬ 
wers  to  two  distinct  questions:  One,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  artworld  and  its  membership?  Two,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
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the  work  of  art  and  the  artist.  Each  of  these  questions  requires  in¬ 
dividual  attention  in  order  to  determine  if  any  answer  within  the  insti- 
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tutional  framework  can  provide  a  satisfactory  definition  of  art. 

The  first  question  concerns  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
artworld  and  its  membership.  On  Dickie's  version  of  the  theory,  this 
relation  is  understood  in  terms  of  "acting  on  behalf  of",  while  the  new 
formulation  proposes  that  this  relation  is  "acting  within  the  context 
of".  Consider  any  relation,  call  it  X,  that  is  designed  to  be  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  exists  between  the  institution  of  the  artworld  and  its  member¬ 
ship.  It  is  clear  that  this  relation  alone  cannot  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  definition  of  art.  X,  as  a  relation,  stands  between  the 
artworld  and  all  of  its  members.  Thus,  X  stands  between  the  artworld 
and  artists,  the  artworld  and  art  critics,  and  the  artworld  and  art  gal¬ 
lery  directors;  it  stands  between  the  artworld  and  any  individual  who  is 
a  member  of  the  artworld.  Given  that  it  is  artists  who  produce  art,  and 
not,  for  example,  art  critics,  X  will  not  provide  a  basis  for  distin¬ 
guishing  the  art-making  activities  of  artists  from  the  activities  of 
critics  which  do  not  count  as  art-making.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  relation  that  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  artworld  and  its  membership  to  provide  the  sole 
basis  for  defining  art.  Some  other  relation  is  required. 

The  second  type  of  relation,  call  it  Z,  concerns  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  artist  and  the  work  of  art.  If  the  institutional 
approach  is  to  be  sound,  then  a  relation  of  this  nature  must  be  provided 
to  define  art.  Two  possible  types  of  relations  may  be  forwarded  that 
attempt  to  establish  the  relation  between  artists  and  works  of  art,  and, 
thereby  delineate  the  class  of  art  objects  from  all  other  classes.  One 
relates  the  artist  and  art  object  through  a  unique  activity  that  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  other  kinds  of  activity.  The  second  relates  the  artist 
and  work  of  art  in  a  manner  that  is  not  distinct  from  all  other  activity 
except  by  means  of  the  activity ' s  taking  place  in  a  certain  social  setting 
or  institution.  All  relations  that  connect  the  work  of  art  and  the  art¬ 
ist  must  fall  into  one  of  these  two  categories.  Each  of  these  possibili¬ 
ties  must  be  examined  in  order  to  determine  if  it  can  provide  a  basis 
for  defining  art  which  is  compatible  with  the  essential  nature  of  the 
institutional  approach. 
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The  first  possible  understanding  of  relation  Z  is  in  terms  of  an 

activity  that  is  distinct  from  all  other  activities  regardless  of  their 

respective  institutional  settings.  Z  is  here  a  relation  that  exists 

between  artists  and  works  of  art,  and  the  unique  activity  associating 

the  two  is  found  nowhere  else.  Examples  of  such  a  relation  are  "creat- 
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ing  significant  form",  or  "embodying  emotion".  If  Z  is  understood  in 
such  a  fashion,  then  the  relation  between  the  artist  and  the  art  object 
is  defined  in  terms  that  make  no  necessary  reference  to  a  social  insti¬ 
tution.  This  results  in  the  institution  playing  no  role  in  establishing 
the  distinction  between  the  class  of  art  objects  and  all  other  classes. 
The  institution  of  the  artworld,  and  the  notion  of  the  "artworld",  do  not 
act  as  a  component  of  such  a  relation.  Therefore,  the  class  of  art  ob¬ 
jects  and  the  actual  definition  of  art  are  established  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  institutional  relation.  If  Z  is  understood  in  such  a  fashion, 
then  the  institutional  approach  cannot  be  sound  since  no  institution 
plays  a  role  in  understanding  Z. 

The  second  possibility  allows  that  the  relation  between  artists 
and  works  of  artdoes  not  concern  an  activity  that  is  distinct  from  all 
other  activity  except  through  taking  place  in  a  specified  social  institu¬ 
tion.  Examples  of  such  a  relation  are  "conferring  the  status"  or  "creat- 
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ing".  If  Z  is  understood  in  this  fashion,  then  it  fails  to  provide  a 
means  of  delineating  the  class  of  works  of  art  from  all  other  classes. 
Consider  the  notion  of  the  "artworld".  The  "artworld"  either  may  have  a 
boundary  and  membership  that  is  clearly  defined,  or  it  may  lack  these 
characteristics.  Suppose  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  forwarded  in 
the  institutional  approach  is  based  on  the  claim  that  the  "artworld" 
has  these  features.  The  possession  of  such  characteristics  means  that 
the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  that  is  functioning  in  the  institutional 
approach  is  inconsistent  with  the  actual  artworld.  Therefore,  the  in¬ 
stitutional  approach  is  inadequate  because  it  fails  to  offer,  and  be 
based  upon,  an  accurate  account  of  the  relevant  social  institution. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  notion  of  the  "artworld"  is 
understood  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  actual  artworld.  On 
such  an  analysis  of  the  "artworld",  the  artworld  lacks  any  clearly  de- 
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fined  boundaries  or  membership.  However,  this  is  problematic.  Given 
that  Z  is  defined  as  to  distinguish  the  activity  of  artists  from  others 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  institutions,  a  failure  to  have  a 
clearly  defined  institution  results  in  a  failure  to  be  able  to  adequate¬ 
ly  isolate  the  class  of  activities  associated  with  Z  from  all  other  activ¬ 
ities.  Since  the  institutional  approach  attempts  to  define  art,  on  this 
possible  understanding  of  Z,  on  the  basis  of  the  different  social  insti¬ 
tution  governing  art,  the  inability  to  isolate  the  activities  that  occur 
in  the  institution  results  in  an  inability  to  isolate  the  class  of  art  ob¬ 
jects  from  other  classes.  Therefore,  if  Z  is  understood  as  being  a  re¬ 
lation  that  connects  the  artist  and  the  work  of  art  on  the  basis  of  a 
social  institution,  and  not  a  distinct  activity,  then  it  is  not  possible 
to  offer  an  adequate  definition  of  art  within  the  context  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  approach.  Thus,  the  artworld  fails  to  have  any  explanatory  power 
with  respect  to  offering  a  characterization  of  tne  relation  between  art¬ 
ists  and  art  objects,  and,  as  a  result,  the  notion  of  the  "artworld" 
fails  to  have  any  explanatory  power  with  respect  to  defining  art.  Thus, 
we  see  that  the  characteristic  of  the  actual  artworld  of  lacking  any 
clearly  defined  boundaries  or  membership  is  not  simply  a  problem  for 
Dickie's  account  and  for  the  modified  institutional  account  offered 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  but  is  in  fact  the  basis  for  the  rejection  of 
the  institutional  approach  in  general. 

The  institutional  approach,  in  the  final  analysis,  fails  to  provide 
any  adequate  basis  for  defining  art.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
this  failure  entails  that  the  institutional  approach,  and  Dickie's  ef¬ 
forts  to  formulate  a  definition  within  the  context  of  this  approach,  fail 
to  provide  any  useful  insight  into  the  issues  concerning  the  nature  of 
art.  Such  insights  are  present  and,  in  conclusion,  they  must  be  clari¬ 
fied. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  ins ti tutional  approach  to  defining 
art  concerns  the  explicit  reference  to  a  social  institution.  In  this 
fashion,  it  serves  to  make  clear  the  largely  unacknowledged  fact  that 
art,  in  some  manner,  has  a  social,  or  cultural,  nature.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  when  the  institution  governing  this  social  activity,  the 
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artworld,  is  construed  in  the  proper  and  correct  way,  this  insight  is 
seen  also  to  be  contained  within  the  context  of  the  traditional  theor¬ 
ies.  It  has  simply  been  taken  for  granted,  in  many  cases,  that  artifact- 
uality  is  a  necessary,  but  relatively  uncontrovers ial ,  condition  for  art. 
Yet,  when  one  reflects  on  the  notion  of  artif actuality ,  which  is  loosely 
understood  as  "man-made",  it  becomes  clear  that  the  notion  of  "man"  in 

"man-made"  represents  no  more  or  less  than  the  notion  of  the  "artworld" 
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does  in  the  institutional  approach. 

In  some  way,  therefore,  both  Dickie's  account  of  the  institution¬ 
al  theory  and  the  modified  version  are,  in  one  sense,  redundant.  Both 
of  these  formulations  make  explicit  reference  to  the  notions  of  "arti¬ 
fact"  and  the  "artworld".  Dickie  fails  to  realize  that  such  redundancy 
is  present  in  his  theory  because,  even  though  he  sees  that  the  artworld 
has  to  be  broad  and  wide,  he  thinks  that  the  other  notions  are  essential. 

This  leads  him  to  limit  the  artworld  in  ways  that  are  in  conflict  with 
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his  original  understanding  of  the  artworld.  In  addition,  the  failure 

to  recognize  this  redundancy  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  Dickie  has 
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too  broad  a  notion  of  artifactuality . 

The  social  nature  of  art  was  always  only  implicit  in  traditional 
attempts  to  define  art.  The  notion  of  "man"  was  buried  in  "man-made", 
which  in  turn  was  buried  in  "artifact".  Therefore,  even  though  the  in¬ 
stitutional  approach  cannot  itself  provide  a  basis  for  defining  art,  the 
real  value  of  the  approach  is  in  making  clear,  and  explicit,  features 
concerning  the  nature  of  art  that  are  hazy,  and  implicit,  in  traditional 

theories.  The  institutional  approach  makes  explicit,  as  well  as  showing 
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the  importance,  of  the  social  nature  of  art. 

Recognition  of  the  social  nature  of  art  strengthens  one's  position 
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with  respect  to  understanding  the  nature  of  art.  It  forces  one  to  con¬ 
sider  art  in  a  larger  perspective  rather  than  focusing  one's  attention 
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so  narrowly  that  one  is  examining  art  in  a  vacuum.  Traditional  theor¬ 
ies  have  sometimes  failed  to  retain  a  large  enough  perspective  in  examin- 
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ing  questions  about  the  nature  of  art.  The  institutional  approach  makes 
clear  that  art  must  be  studied,  evaluated  and  defined  in  an  institutional, 
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or  social,  context. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN  FOOTNOTES 


1.  The  insight  stems  from  the  discussion  concerning  Silvers.  See 

chapter  six,  pp. 62-65. 

2.  The  support  for  this  claim  is  found  in  Cohen's  and  Silvers'  dis¬ 

cussion  of  Fountain.  See  chapter  six,  pp. 61-65. 

3.  George  Dickie,  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analysis 

(New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974),  p.34. 

4.  Dickie  makes  explicit  use  of  the  term  "convert".  See  George 

Dickie,  op.cit.,  p.44. 

5.  For  a  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  chapter  four,  pp. 42-44. 

6.  See  chapter  five,  pp. 53-55  for  Cohen's  discussion  of  these  con¬ 

cerns  . 

7.  Bachrach  directs  this  criticism  at  Dickie.  See  chapter  four, 

pp .44-45 . 

8.  For  discussion  of  this  concern,  see  chapter  three,  pp. 30-33  . 

9.  Devereux  discusses  this  possibility.  See  chapter  three,  pp. 34-35 

10.  The  four  notions  that  are  deleted  are  "conferring",  "candidate 

for",  "appreciation",  and  "acting  on  behalf  of".  The  notion 
of  "artifact"  is  construed  differently  because  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  "conferring  artifactuality". 

11.  See  the  discussion  of  Cohen's  concerns,  chapter  five,  pp. 50-52  . 

12.  For  the  original  discussion  of  this  example,  see  chapter  four, 

pp. 43-44. 

13.  This  seems  to  reflect  a  problem  with  the  notion  of  the  "artworld" 

The  problem  is  considered  later  in  this  chapter. 

14.  See  chapter  five,  pp. 50-53  for  a  discussion  of  this  case. 

15.  George  Dickie,  op.cit.,  p.36. 
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16.  These  terms  are  used  by  Dickie.  See  chapter  four,  pp. 38-39. 

17.  This  example  is  a  slight  modification  of  one  used  by  Blizek.  For 

his  example,  and  discussion,  see  chapter  five,  pp. 54-55. 

18.  The  unusual  conditions  usually  lead  to  the  diary  being  considered 

as  literature.  This  is  not  the  case  here.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  on  this  version  of  the  institutional  theory,  any  book 
concerning  art  is  a  work  of  art. 

19.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  reasons  that  these  notions  are 

not  essential  will  be  provided.  One  can  maintain  the  institu¬ 
tional  nature  of  Dickie's  theory  without  retaining  the  notion 
of  "conferring".  As  the  theory's  title  suggests,  the  essential 
nature  of  the  institutional  approach  concerns  the  existence  of 
some  relation  between  the  work  of  art  and  a  social  institution. 
This  relation  need  not  be  understood  in  terms  of  "conferring"; 
any  relation  which  connects  the  object  and  the  institution  pre¬ 
serves  the  approach's  essential  nature.  This  entails  that  the 
conferred  status  of  "candidate  for  appreciation"  is  not  an 
essential  component  of  any  institutional  theory  of  art.  If 
the  relation  does  not  involve  "conferring",  then  there  is  no 
conferred  status.  Analogous  considerations  apply  with  respect 
to  "acting  on  behalf  of".  A  different  relation  may  require 
different  notions. 

20.  Dickie  treats  these  as  two  distinct  questions.  He  attempts  to 

establish  the  artif actual ity  condition  before  he  examines  the 
institutional  issue.  See  George  Dickie,  op.cit.,  p.27. 

21.  For  a  discussion  of  the  problem  in  Dickie's  theory,  see  chapter 

five,  pp. 50-53. 

22.  Dickie  realizes  that  a  negative  response  has  difficulties.  He 

offers  a  notion  of  the  "artworld"  that  seems  broad  enough  to 
incorporate  such  cases. 

23.  It  may  be  possible  to  connect  the  artworld  and  the  work  of  art 

directly.  The  open  concept  theory's  account  of  "criteria  of 
recognition"  seems  to  represent  such  a  possibility.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  an  object  is  a  work  of  art  is  answered  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  object  possessing  certain  characteristics. 
The  relevant  characteristics  could  be  established  directly  by 
the  artworld.  For  a  discussion  of  the  notion  of  "criteria  of 
recognition",  see  chapter  one,  pp.2-6. 

24.  Clive  Bell  offers  "creating  significant  form"  as  the  relation  in 

the  Formalist  theory  of  art.  "Embodying  emotion"  represents 
one  version  of  the  Expressionist  theory  of  art. 


25. 


Dickie  presents  the  first  example  within  the  context  of  his  theory, 
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while  the  second  example  is  proposed  in  the  alternative  formu¬ 
lation  . 

26.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  a  correct  analysis  of  the  artworld 

presents  the  artworld  as  little  more  than  society  in  general. 

27.  Notions  such  as  "conferring"  require  that  the  "artworld"  be  under¬ 

stood  in  a  more  rigid  fashion.  This  produces  much  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  in  Dickie's  theory. 

28.  Dickie's  account  of  "conferring  artifactuality"  leads  him  away 

from  the  notion  of  "man-made". 

29 .  One  must  understand  artistic  activity  before  one  can  hope  to  under¬ 

stand,  or  define,  art.  The  institutional  approach  makes  clear 
that  art-making  is  a  social  activity.  Artists  make  art  with  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  spectators.  The  potential  import¬ 
ance  of  this  fact  is  often  ignored  in  traditional  theories  since 
artifactuality  is  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  by  focusing 
exclusively  on  the  notion  of  "significant  form",  and  assuming 
artifactuality,  Bell  completely  ignores  this  point. 

30.  Such  an  understanding  helps  to  clarify  the  importance  of  the  specta¬ 

tor  in  the  artistic  process.  "One  day  in  1957,  speaking  as  a 
'mere  artist'  before  a  learned  seminar  on  contemporary  aesthetics 
in  Houston,  Texas,  Marcel  Duchamp  proposed  a  somewhat  surprising 
definition  of  the  spectator's  role  in  that  mysterious  process 
known  as  creative  art.  The  artist,  Duchamp  said,  is  a  'mediumis- 
tic  being'  who  does  not  really  know  what  he  is  doing  or  why  he  is 
doing  it.  It  is  the  spectator  who,  through  a  kind  of  'inner  os¬ 
mosis',  deciphers  and  interprets  the  work's  inner  qualifications, 
relates  them  to  the  external  world,  and  thus  completes  the  creat¬ 
ive  cycle."  Calvin  Tomkins,  The  Bride  and  the  Bachelors  (New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1962),  p.9. 

31.  This  may  reflect  some  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  attempting  to 

determine  if  the  hermit  can  create  art.  The  hermit  is  in  the 
unusual  position  of  being  both  the  artist  and  the  spectator. 

32.  An  institutional  perspective  also  provides  insight  into  the  distinc¬ 

tion  between  "being  a  work  of  art"  and  "being  accepted  as  a  work 
of  art". 

33.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  arti¬ 

factuality  condition  is  demonstrated  by  the  institutional 
approach . 
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APPENDIX:  ARTICLE  ABSTRACTS 


Aagaard-Mogensen,  Lars.  "The  Alleged  Ambiguity  of  'Work  of  Art'",  The 
Personalist ,  vol.56,  no. 3  (Summer  1975),  pp. 305-15. 

The  article  is  concerned  with  the  "evaluative/descriptive"  dis¬ 
tinction  in  art,  and  how  Dickie  makes  use  of  it.  The  contention  is  that 
Dickie's  distinction  has  a  definite  artificiality  about  it.  Aagaard- 
Mogensen  agrees  with  Dickie  that  we  generally  know  whether  or  not  some¬ 
thing  is  a  work  of  ar t .  However  ,  he  contends  that  Dickie  has  removed  the  des¬ 
criptive  sense  of  art  from  context,  and  it  is  the  very  context  in  which 
it  is  used  that  gives  it  meaning.  For  this  reason  the  distinction  fails 
to  do  the  job  Dickie  intends  it  to;  the  same  problems  exist  as  before  the 
distinction  was  introduced.  An  additional  concern  relates  to  Dickie's 
comments  on  tautologies.  The  suggestion  Aagaard-Mogensen  makes  is  that 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  speaking  tautologies.  Given  that  this  is 
not  unusual,  the  distinction  leads  to  no  less  confusion  that  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  distinction  was  cited. 

Anscombe,  G.E.M.  "On  Brute  Facts",  Analysis,  vol.18,  no. 3  (January 
1958),  pp. 67-72. 

This  short  article  represents  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
different  kinds  of  facts.  The  distinction  that  Anscombe  is  attempting 
to  establish  is  the  one  that  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Brute" 
fact/"Institutional"  fact  distinction.  The  former  class  of  facts  is 
considered  to  be  more  basic  than  the  latter  in  that  the  latter  class  de¬ 
pends  on  certain  conventions  and  institutions.  Anscombe  attempts  to 
demonstrate  this  distinction  by  analysing  the  differences  between  such 
statements  as  "The  grocer  left  some  potatoes  in  a  house"  as  opposed  to 
"John  owes  the  grocer  five  dollars".  The  suggestion  is  that  the  latter 
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depends  for  its  truth  on  the  existence  of  institutions  in  a  way  that  the 
former  does  not. 

Bachrach,  Jay  E.  "Dickie's  Institutional  Definition  of  Art:  Further 

Criticism",  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  vol.ll  (October  1977), 
pp .  25-35 . 

Bachrach  raises  potential  difficulties  for  Dickie's  definition  of 
art  in  two  major  areas.  "The  first  is  that  membership  in  this  world  is 
open  to  everyone;  the  second,  that  when  one  acts  in  conferring  status 
upon  something  as  a  work  of  art  one  acts  in  behalf  of  the  institution." 
Bachrach' s  contention  is  that  such  open  membership  opens  the  possibility 
that  an  individual  may  fail  to  have  his  claim  that  this  artifact  is  a 
work  of  art  accepted.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  membership  in  the 
institution  is  open  and  the  taking  of  something  as  "X"  does  not  guarantee  that 

the  object  in  question  is  an  "X".  The  second  difficulty  is  that  one  does 
not  act  on  behalf  of  the  institution  when  one  confers,  but  rather  one 
acts  in  the  institution.  This  undercuts  the  importance  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  the  artworld  is  an  institution 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  definition. 

Blizek,  William.  "An  Institutional  Theory  of  Art",  British  Journal  of 
Aesthetics ,  vol.14,  no. 2  (Spring  1974),  pp. 142-50. 

In  this  article  Blizek  presents  a  series  of  objections  to  Dickie's 
institutional  theory  of  art.  Several  objections  are  presented  which  re¬ 
late  to  Dickie's  notion  of  the  artworld.  Such  an  artworld  would  allow 
too  much  to  be  art,  and  too  easily.  Given  that  membership  in  the  art- 
world  is  open  to  everyone,  the  question  arises  as  to  why  a  special  in¬ 
stitution  is  required.  Society  at  large  would  seem  to  be  adequate. 
Limiting  membership  in  the  artworld  would  also  present  problems.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Blizek,  Dickie  wants  a  defined  institution,  but  no  limitations  on 
membership  or  creativity.  This  creates  a  tension  in  the  theory  which 
costs  the  theory  much  of  its  original  plausibility.  The  notion  of  status 
of  candidate  is  also  problematic,  for  it  seems  to  have  the  consequence 
that  one  cannot  reject  an  artist's  work  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not 
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art.  This  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  what  happens  very  often  in  the 
actual  world.  Problems  also  exist  in  trying  to  retract  the  status  and  in 
deciding  in  some  cases  who  in  fact  the  artist  is.  Dickie's  concept  of 
appreciation  also  seems  to  present  difficulties  in  that  no  restrictions 
are  placed  in  what  can  be  appreciated.  In  addition,  it  seems  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  an  object  which  is  appreciated,  but  not  appreciated 
as  art,  achieving  the  status  of  art.  With  respect  to  "artifact",  Blizek 
suggests  that  Dickie  has  two  concepts;  one  is  "man-made",  and  the  other 
is  "man-handled".  This  may  undercut  Dickie's  response  to  Weitz's  cri¬ 
ticism. 

Bywater,  William.  "Who's  in  the  Warehouse  Now?",  Journal  of  Aesthetics 

and  Art  Criticism,  vol.30,  no. 4  (Summer  1972),  pp. 519-27. 

The  article  is  intended  as  a  response  to  Kennick's  article  "Does 
Traditional  Aesthetics  Rest  on  a  Mistake?".  Bywater  criticizes  the  two 
arguments  that  Kennick  offers  against  attempts  to  define  art  with  a  closed 
definition  based  on  the  essentialist  assumption.  These  two  arguments  are 
the  "Fruitless  Search  Argument"  (FSA),  and  the  "Warehouse  Argument"  (WA). 
With  respect  to  the  FSA,  Bywater  suggests  that  the  argument  has  force 
only  if  Kennick  begs  the  question.  It  may  simply  be  the  case  that  the 
tradition  has  looked  for  a  definition  which  is  too  simple.  To  get  more 
out  of  FSA  than  that,  contends  Bywater,  is  to  beg  the  question  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  logic  of  the  concept  of  art  is  not  what  it  has  traditionally  been 
taken  to  be.  In  response  to  the  WA ,  Bywater  raises  three  considerations. 
First  he  wonders  how  well  Bell  could  do  in  the  warehouse  making  use  of 
his  definition  of  "significant  form",  as  opposed  to  someone  who  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  theory.  Second,  he  points  out  that  the  WA  assumes 
that  ordinary  discourse  reflects  the  proper  criteria  for  identifying 
works  of  art.  Third,  he  claims  the  WA  assumes  that  the  traditional  theor¬ 
ies  are  rigid  and  closed  systems  in  the  same  manner  as  mathematical  and 
logic  systems,  and  then  he  argues  that  the  traditional  theories  do  not 
have  to  accept  these  assumptions.  Bywater  also  points  out  that  Kennick 
has  distorted  many  of  the  traditional  theories  by  lumping  them  together 
under  "Traditional  Aesthetics". 


' 
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Cohen,  Ted.  "A  Critique  of  the  Institutional  Theory  of  Art:  The  Possi¬ 
bility  of  Art",  Philosophical  Review  (January  1973  ),  pp. 69-82  . 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pose  several  problems  that  exist 
in  Dickie's  institutional  theory  of  art.  One  suggestion  is  that  the 
analogy  between  "making-a-candidate-f or-election"  and  "making-a-candidate- 
f or-appreciation"  is  inappropriate.  Cohen  contends  that  there  are  quali¬ 
fications  imposed  on  any  potential  candidate  for  election.  Dickie's  ac¬ 
count  fails  to  impose  any  such  qualifications.  Cohen  offers  further  cri¬ 
ticism  by  denying  claims  forwarded  by  Dickie.  Cohen  denies  that  any  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  appreciated.  Since  candidate-f or-appreciation  relates  to 
the  possibility  of  actual  appreciation,  it  follows  that  not  any  object 
could  be  presented  as  a  candidate.  An  additional  suggestion  is  that 
there  are  objects  of  which  appreciation  is  inappropriate.  "Dickie's  con¬ 
crete  mistake  has  been  to  suppose  that  Duchamp's  'Fountain'  has  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  appreciation.  Cohen  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  illocutionary  and  per locutionary  acts,  with  the  suggestion  that  prom¬ 
ising  is  a  better  analogy  than  candidacy. 

Cormier,  Ramona.  "Art  as  a  Social  Institution",  The  Personalist,  vol.58, 

no. 2  (April  1977),  pp. 161-68. 

Cormier  offers  criticism  of  Dickie's  definition  of  art  in  four 
areas.  Three  relate  specifically  to  Dickie's  definition,  while  the  fourth 
concerns  the  general  approach  adopted  by  Dickie.  Cormier  suggests  prob¬ 
lems  in  Dickie's  notion  of  "conferring  ar tif ac tual i ty " .  Second,  he  con¬ 
tends  that  Dickie  has  altered  the  traditional  role  of  the  artist.  On 
Dickie's  account  it  is  the  act  of  presenting,  rather  than  the  act  of 
creating,  which  is  important.  Cormier's  third  criticism  relates  to  what 
is  art  and  what  is  not  art.  The  suggestion  is  that  Dickie's  definition 
fails  to  match  the  actual  set  of  art  objects.  Cormier  contends  that 
Dickie's  account  will  allow  non-art  objects  to  become  art  if  they  are 
displayed  in  a  museum.  "Can  not  an  Egyptian  mummy  be  presented  for  appre¬ 
ciation  in  an  art  museum  without  it  being  a  work  of  art?"  In  addition, 
art  status  will  be  denied  to  art  objects  which  are  displayed  in  religious 
settings.  Dickie's  response  to  such  a  counter-example,  contends  Cormier, 
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raises  questions  about  the  "institutional  nature  of  Dickie's  definition". 
Cormier's  fourth  criticism  is  reflected  in  the  following.  "Thus  I  ac¬ 
cept  Dickie's  contention  that  art  is  a  social  concept  but  deny  that  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  governing  some  of  the  artworld's  practises  are  suitable 
to  the  understanding  and  evaluation  of  the  Parthenon,  Gothic  cathedrals, 
...and  so  forth.  To  properly  handle  these  works  one  ought  to  recognize 
pluralism  in  the  arts  and  concentrate  on  contextual  analysis  that  produce 
an  aesthetic  theory  which  is  more  than  an  esoteric  discipline  having 
little  reference  to  the  artworld's  practices." 

Danto,  Arthur.  "Artworks  and  Real  Things",  Theor ia ,  vol.34  (1973), 

pp . 1-1 7 . 

In  his  opening  paragraph  Danto  begs  indulgence  for  the  style  of 
the  essay  that  follows.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  request  is  in  order. 
The  article  lacks  any  clear  focus  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  was 
written.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  regard  the  essay  as  a  series  of  foot¬ 
notes  and  af ter- thoughts  to  Danto ' s  previous  article  "The  Artworld". 

The  only  additional  insight  to  be  gained  into  Danto 's  view  on  art  is 
found  in  a  series  of  specific  claims.  These  claims  take  the  form  of 
assertions  for  the  most  part.  Art  requires  an  artist.  Fakes  are  not 
art.  Artworks  have  titles.  These  are  representative  of  the  type  of 
claim  forwarded.  To  truly  gain  any  insights  through  this  article,  one 
needs  to  have  read  the  previously  mentioned  essay. 

Danto,  Arthur.  "The  Artworld",  Journal  of  Philosophy  (1964),  pp. 571-84. 

In  this  article  Danto  presents  an  account  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  art  and  the  artworld.  He  suggests  that  one  requires  artistic  theory 
in  order  to  determine  what  is  art.  This  claim  is  illustrated  by  means 
of  an  examination  of  the  "imitation"  theory  of  art.  Three  other  import¬ 
ant  points  are  suggested  within  the  essay.  First,  at  least  one  use  of 
the  word  "is"  is  not  properly  classed  under  the  traditional  headings. 

He  suggests  that  there  is  an  "is  of  artistic  identification".  Second, 
the  surroundings  of  an  object  are  important  in  terms  of  determining  its 

If  one  has  more  than  one  identical  object,  it  is  possi- 


artistic  status. 
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ble  for  some  to  be  art  while  some  others  are  not.  Third,  traditional 
theories  of  art  have  only  served  to  pick  out  certain  features  of  art 
rather  than  to  define  art.  While  the  article  is  associated  with  the 
"institutional"  analysis  of  art,  it  has  strong  leanings  towards  the 
"open  concept"  theory. 

Devereux,  Daniel.  "Artifacts,  Natural  Objects,  and  Works  of  Art", 

Analysis ,  vol.37,  no. 3  (March  1977),  pp. 134-37. 

This  short  article  discusses  the  artifact  condition  of  Dickie's 
definition,  and  the  account  of  artif actual ity  that  Dickie  presents. 
Devereux  presents,  what  he  takes  to  be,  counter-examples  to  Dickie's  ac¬ 
count  of  artif actuality .  One  such  case  concerns  the  hanging  of  a  fern  in 
one's  living  room,  while  another  relates  to  the  planting  of  a  tree  in 
one's  front  yard.  The  claim  is  that  Dickie  is  committed  to  the  view 
that  the  fern  and  the  tree  are  now  artifacts.  Such  considerations  lead 
Devereux  to  claim  that  some  internal  change  is  necessary  before  a  natur¬ 
al  object  can  become  an  artifact.  This  seems  to  raise  a  question  about 
Dickie's  claim  that  being  an  artifact  is  a  necessary  condition.  How¬ 
ever,  Devereux  defends  the  claim,  but  denies  that  things  such  as  drift¬ 
wood  can  become  art.  One  additional  point  of  importance  is  made  in  a 
footnote.  "One  could  perhaps  consider  the  driftwood  together  with  the 
wall  as  a  composition  and  a  work  of  art.  But  in  this  case  the  driftwood 
would  only  be  part  of  a  work  of  art;  it  would  not  itself  be  a  work  of 
art."  This  raises  important  questions  about  what  constitutes  works  of 
ar  t . 

Dickie,  George.  "A  Reply  to  Professor  Margolis",  Journal  of  Aesthetics 

and  Art  Criticism,  vol.34,  no. 2  (Winter  1975),  pp. 229-31. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  Margolis'  review  of  Dickie's 
book  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analysis  (Journal  of  Aes¬ 
thetics  and  Art  Criticism,  33-3,  Spring  '75).  Dickie's  main  criticism 
of  Margolis'  remarks  concerning  the  definition  of  "art"  is  that  Margolis 
failed  to  make  explicit  the  fact  that  Dickie  is  tentative  and  uneasy  at 
several  points.  This  specifically  applies  with  respect  to  the  notion  of 
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"conferring  the  status  of  artif actuality Dickie  admits  in  the  book 
that  this  notion  may  be  problematic  and  he  is  critical  of  Margolis  for 
ignoring  this  fact.  One  important  feature  of  the  reply  concerns  a  claim 
that  Dickie  makes  about  the  notions  of  "the  conferred  status  of  art"  and 
the  "conferred  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation".  According  to 
Dickie,  these  expressions  "mean  the  same  thing".  However,  given  Dickie's 
definition  of  art,  such  a  claim  must  be  false.  The  consequence  of  such 
an  equivocation  is  to  blur  and  cover  the  problems  in  the  notion  of  "arti- 
f actuality ". 

Dickie,  George.  "Art  Narrowly  and  Broadly  Speaking",  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Quarterly,  vol.5,  no.l  (January  1968),  pp. 71-77. 

This  article  is  an  early  attempt  by  Dickie  to  work  out  an  account 
of  the  aesthetic  object.  Dickie  discusses  two  ways  of  characterizing 
art.  The  first  of  these  ways  he  refers  to  as  art  "broadly  speaking"; 
the  second  is  art  "narrowly  speaking".  The  former  is  used  to  indicate 
the  work  of  art,  while  the  latter  is  used  with  reference  to  the  aesthe¬ 
tic  object  of  the  work  of  art.  Dickie  claims  that  not  all  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  work  of  art  are  part  of  the  aesthetic  object. 
Examples  such  as  the  back  of  paintings  are  provided  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  viability  of  this  claim.  Dickie  also  contends  that  some  non¬ 
visual  features  of  the  work  of  art  are  part  of  the  aesthetic  object. 
Non-perceptible  wires  in  a  ballet  are  discussed  in  this  connection.  The 
central  purpose  of  the  article  is  two-fold.  One,  it  is  designed  to  show 
that  any  account  of  the  aesthetic  object  in  terms  of  visual  properties 
must  be  inadequate,  and,  two,  it  provides  the  basis  for  an  institutional, 
or  convention- governed ,  account  of  the  aesthetic  object. 

Dickie,  George.  "An  Earnest  Reply  to  Professor  Stalker",  Philosophia , 

vol.8,  no. 4  (October  1979),  pp. 713-18. 

This  essay  is  a  reply  to  Douglas  Stalker's  "The  Importance  of 
Being  an  Artifact",  which  appears  directly  before  the  Dickie  response. 
Dickie  makes  two  points  that  are  important  with  respect  to  his  view  of 
artif actuality .  He  claims  that  it  is  possible  for  an  object  to  be  both 
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an  artifact  and  a  natural  object.  Two,  he  maintains,  even  in  the  face 
of  seeming  counter-examples,  the  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
artifact  by  "picking  up  and  toting"  a  natural  object. 

Dickie,  George.  "Defining  Art",  American  Philosophical  Quarterly,  vol.6, 
no. 3  (July  1969),  pp. 253-56. 

The  article  represents  one  of  Dickie's  first  attempts  at  offering 
a  complete  definition  of  "art"  in  terms  of  an  "Institutional"  theory. 

He  suggests  that  the  genus  of  "art"  is  artif actuality .  The  differentia 
is  an  artifact  "upon  which  some  society  or  sub-group  of  a  society  has 
conferred  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation".  Both  the  genus  and 
differentia  are  to  be  understood  as  social  properties  which  are  non-ex- 
hibited  and  relational.  Dickie  makes  use  of  the  evaluative/descriptive 
distinction  in  defining  the  genus.  The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  an  examination  of  questions  and  problems  that  relate  to  the 
differentia.  How  is  the  status  conferred?  What  is  it  to  offer  something 
as  a  candidate  for  appreciation? 

Dickie,  George.  "Defining  Art  II",  Contemporary  Aesthetics.  Ed.  Matthew 
Lipman.  Boston:  Allyand  Bacon,  1973,  pp. 118-31. 

This  article  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  follow-up  article  to 
Dickie's  previous  work  "Defining  Art".  The  definition  has  been  modified 
slightly.  The  second  clause  now  reads  "upon  which  some  person  or  per¬ 
sons  acting  on  behalf  of  a  certain  institution  (the  artworld)  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation".  This  article  demon¬ 
strates  Dickie's  awareness  of  the  problems  that  may  exist  within  his 
definition.  The  bulk  of  the  essay  is  spent  on  more  carefully  explicat¬ 
ing  and  defending  the  important  elements  of  the  view  presented  in  the 
earlier  work.  This  article  is  also  the  first  time  that  Dickie  discusses 
the  third  sense  of  "work  of  art";  the  derivative  sense. 

Dickie,  George.  "The  Actuality  of  Art:  Remarks  on  Criticisms  by  Cohen", 
The  Personalist,  vol.58,  no. 2  (April  1977),  pp. 169-72. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  criticisms  forwarded  by 
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Cohen  in  "A  Critique  of  the  Institutional  Theory:  The  Possibility  of 
Art"  (Philosophical  Review,  January  1973).  Dickie  claims  to  respond  to 
three  specific  criticisms.  First,  the  criticism  that  he  assumes  Foun¬ 
tain  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Second,  the  claim  that  his  analogy  between 
the  artworld  and  political  world  is  misleading.  Third,  the  fact  that 
certain  objects  cannot  be  appreciated.  Dickie  simply  claims  that  Foun¬ 
tain  is  a  work  of  art  since  it  is  treated  like  the  Mona  Lisa  in  the 
artworld.  According  to  Dickie,  the  analogy  is  appropriate,  while  per¬ 
haps  not  the  best  analogy,  when  understood  within  the  context  of  his  ex¬ 
plicit  remarks.  The  last  objection  is  simply  countered  by  claiming  that 
anything  can  be  appreciated. 

Dickie,  George.  "The  Myth  of  the  Aesthetic  Attitude",  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Quarterly,  vol.l,  no.l  (1964),  pp. 56-66. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  article  discusses  the  notion  of  the 
aesthetic  attitude,  and  Dickie's  rejection  of  the  notion.  Dickie  exam¬ 
ines  two  different  aesthetic  attitude  theories.  The  first  is  Edward 
Bullough's  theory  of  "physical  distance",  and  the  second  is  Jerome 
Stolnitz's  account  of  "disinterested  awareness".  Dickie  criticizes  both 
of  these  theories  on  the  grounds  that  they  complicate  and  misinterpret 
the  understanding  of  an  individual's  activities  without  such  complica¬ 
tions  ,  or  miscons  trual  '  s  ,  being  jus  tif  ied  or  useful  .  Dickie  then  goes  on 
to  consider  three  ways  in  which  aesthetic  attitude  theories  in  general 
mislead  aesthetic  theory.  One,  it  imposes  arbitrary  limits  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  aesthetic  relevance.  Two,  it  misconstrues  the  relation  of  the 
critic  to  the  work  of  art;  and,  three,  it  is  incorrect  with  respect  to 
the  relation  of  morality  to  aesthetic  value. 


Dickie,  George.  "What  is  Anti-Art?",  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Cri¬ 
ticism,  vol.33,  no. 4  (Summer  1975),  pp. 419-21. 

Dickie  is  aware  that  this  question  has  become  popular  within  con¬ 
temporary  discussions  of  art.  For  this  reason  it  seems  Dickie  feels  a 
need  to  find  a  place  for  anti-art  within  his  own  theory  of  art.  Dickie 
suggests  two  types  of  cases  that  are  properly  called  anti-art  within  the 
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context  of  his  own  theory.  These  are  "Acconci's  art"  and  "Zero's  art". 

The  first  case  involves  performing  an  action  and  making  a  declaration, 
but  not  producing  an  object.  The  second  case  involves  simply  making  a 
declaration.  According  to  Dickie  "Acconci's  and  Zero's  'art'  is  real 
anti-art:  art  because  they  use  the  framework  of  the  artworld,  anti  be¬ 
cause  they  do  nothing  with  it."  However  this  seems  problematic.  Given 
Dickie's  closed  definition  "Acconci's  art"  should  be  considered  art 
proper,  while  "Zero's  art"  should  simply  be  viewed  as  non-art. 

Dickie,  George.  "What  is  Art?",  Culture  and  Art.  Ed.  Lars  Aagaard- 

Mogensen.  New  Jersey:  Humanities  Press,  1976,  pp. 21-45. 

This  essay  is  merely  a  reprint  of  certain  portions  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Dickie's  book  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analy¬ 
sis  (Cornell  University  Press,  1974).  The  essay  is  composed  of  pages  28 
to  50  from  the  book. 

Eaton,  Marcia.  "Art,  Artifacts,  and  Intentions",  American  Philosophical 

Quarter ly  ,  vol.6,  no. 2  (April  1969),  pp. 165-69. 

Eaton  claims  that  it  is  necessary  that  an  object  be  an  artifact 
before  it  can  be  properly  considered  a  work  of  art.  Others  have  disagreed, 
claiming  that  some  works  of  art  are  not  artifacts.  According  to  Eaton, 
"there  are  good  and  decisive  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  this  view". 

Eaton  supports  this  claim  with  two  contentions.  The  first  is  simply 
that  we  are,  or  could  be,  mistaken  when  we  call  pieces  of  driftwood  works 
of  art.  A  more  substantive  contention,  which  supports  the  previous  one, 
is  found  in  the  claim  that  "just  as  there  can  be  no  warnings  independent 
of  intention,  so  there  can  be  no  poems  independent  of  intention".  The 
thesis  that  would  relate  to  the  art  question  seems  to  be  this.  Before 
something  can  be  considered  a  work  of  art,  its  creator  must  have  intend¬ 
ed  it  to  be  so  considered,  "and  there  seems  to  be  a  connection  between 
artifacts  and  intentions".  If  this  is  true  it  may  offer  the  "good  and 
decisive  reasons"  needed  to  refute  the  view  that  denies  the  necessity  of 
artifactuality  to  art.  However,  before  Eaton  can  be  taken  as  having  pre¬ 
sented  such  reasons,  much  more  argument  is  required. 
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Fletcher,  James.  Review  of  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analy¬ 
sis.  By  George  Dickie.  Journal  of  Chinese  Philosophy,  vol.4, 
(1977),  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974. 

In  his  review  Fletcher  suggests  three  difficulties  that  exist  for 
Dickie's  definition  of  art.  First  the  theory  is  unevaluative  to  the  point 
where  it  fails  to  provide  an  adequate  criterion  for  distinguishing  art 
from  non-art.  It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  such  a  criticism  amounts  to, 
given  that  the  good/bad  art  distinction  is  viewed  as  existing  independent 
of  the  art/non-art  distinction.  Second,  Dickie  has  not  forwarded  a  suffi¬ 
cient  account  of  "conferring  the  status  of  candidate  for  appreciation". 
Specifically,  he  has  not  characterized  the  presuppositions  that  are  in¬ 
volved.  Third,  Fletcher  suggests  that  the  notion  of  "artifact"  is  too 
loosely  defined.  He  suggests  that  a  tighter  definition  that  requires 
that  "the  artist  work  in  some  medium  and  actually  produce  a  work  of  art" 
is  desirable.  According  to  Fletcher,  such  a  definition  would  resolve 
some  of  Dickie's  difficulties. 

Hospers,  John.  Review  of  Culture  and  Art.  Ed.  Lars  Aagaard-Mogensen . 

New  Jersey:  Humanities  Press,  1976.  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art 
Criticism,  vol.35,  no. 2  (Winter  1976),  pp. 226-28. 

Culture  and  Art  is  a  collection  of  essays  that,  for  the  most  part, 
focus  on  questions  that  resolve  around  the  definition  of  art  in  terms  of  an 
"institutional"  analysis.  Hospers  raises  questions  about  the  objectives  of 
such  an  approach.  It  is  not  clear  whether  such  an  approach  is  descriptive 
or  revisionary.  The  suggestion  forwarded  by  Hospers,  is  that  the  advocates 
of  the  approach  intend  the  analysis  to  be  descriptive.  This  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  Hospers  perceives,  for  the  "institution"  analysis  approach  to  de¬ 
fining  art.  He  then  goes  on  to  question  the  fact  that  the  institutional 
theory  seems  to  allow  the  possibility  of  art  objects  that  do  not  possess 
aesthetic  qualities. 

Jamieson,  Dale.  "A  Note  on  Originality",  Southern  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
vol.27,  no. 2  (Summer  1979),  pp. 221-25. 

In  this  short  article  Jamieson  discusses  the  suggestion  that 
Dickie  forwards  in  his  book,  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Anal- 
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ys is ,  that  his  definition  should  have  an  "originality"  clause.  Jamieson 
distinguishes  between  two  types  of  "copies".  "There  are  at  least  two 
kinds  of  copies  of  paintings:  reproductions  and  imitations.  Perhaps  it 
is  plausible  to  say  that  no  reproduction  of  a  painting  is  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  surely  implausible  to  say  that  no  imitation  of  a  painting  is  a 
work  of  art."  Jamieson  suggests  that  the  only  tenable  "originality" 
clause  could  pertain  to  forged  signatures  which  are  intended  to  deceive. 
However,  this  would  require  knowledge  of  the  artist's  intentions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jamieson,  "there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  some  painting  is  a  work  of  art  turns  on  what  intentions 
the  artist  might  have  had  in  signing  his  name."  The  conclusion  Jamieson 
draws  is  that  the  "originality"  condition  should  be  dropped. 

Kennick,  William.  "Does  Traditional  Aesthetics  Rest  on  a  Mistake?", 

Mind,  vol.67  (1958),  pp. 411-27. 

Kennick  claims  that  traditional  aesthetics  rests  on  two  mistakes. 

The  first  mistake  is  the  acceptance  of  the  essentialist  assumption; 
namely,  that  all  works  of  art  must  have  something  in  common.  The  second 
mistake  is  in  assuming  that  art  criticism  presupposes  and  requires  a 
theory  of  art.  In  essence,  the  claim  of  the  first  mistake  rests  on  a 
Wittgens teinian  family  resemblance  thesis.  Kennick  supports  this  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  fact  that  people  are  generally  successful  in  identifying 
what  is  art,  but  fail  in  identifying  objects  on  the  basis  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  definitions  of  art.  This  in  turn  suggests  why  the  traditional 
theories  have  failed  to  be  illuminating.  Rather  than  offering  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  art,  they  have  presented  one  possible  means  of  viewing  and  exam¬ 
ining  art. 

Lyas ,  Colin.  "Danto  and  Dickie  on  Art",  Culture  and  Art .  Ed.  Lars  Aagaard- 

Mogensen.  New  Jersey:  Humanities  Press,  1976,  pp. 170-93. 

The  article  is  mainly  a  discussion  of  Danto,  and  only  secondarily 
a  discussion  of  Dickie.  Lyas  offers  criticism  of  Danto  in  at  least  two 
areas.  The  first  area  concerns  Danto ' s  claim  that  "telling  art  works 
from  other  things  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  even  for  native  speakers,  and 
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these  days  one  might  not  be  aware  he  was  on  artistic  terrain  without  a 
theory  to  tell  him  so".  Lyas  questions  the  notion  of  theory  that  is  in¬ 
volved  here.  He  distinguishes  between  a  strong  sense  of  theory  and  a 
weak  sense  of  theory.  The  former  involves  an  actual  formal  theory, 
while  the  latter  involves  internalized  rules  by  native  speakers.  Lyas 
suggests  that  only  the  weak  sense  of  theory  is  required,  while  Danto 
claims  the  strong  theory  is  necessary.  The  second  area  of  criticism  in¬ 
volves  the  theoretical  revisions  that  are  said  to  occur  within  the  con¬ 
cept  of  "art"  during  periods  of  significant  artistic  development.  Danto 
claims  this  demonstrates  a  revision  of  the  concept.  Lyas  contends  that 
an  identical  concept  that  recognizes  new  means  of  expressing  features  is 
consistent  with  the  situation.  This  is  intended  to  undercut  Danto 1 s  ac¬ 
count  of  conceptual  revision.  With  respect  to  Dickie,  Lyas  suggests 
that  Dickie's  account  of  "candidate  for  appreciation"  is  problematic. 

The  question  that  immediately  arises  is  "appreciation  from  what  point 
of  view?".  Dickie  wishes  to  deny  the  question  can  be  answered  with  "from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view.".  However,  if  one  tries  to  answer  with 
"from  the  artistic  point  of  view"  a  crude  circularity  seems  to  result. 


Mandelbaum,  Maurice.  "Family  Resemblance  and  Generalization  Concerning 
the  Arts",  American  Philosophical  Quarterly,  vol.2,  no. 3  (1965), 
pp. 219-28. 

The  article  challenges  two  of  the  central  theses  in  an  "open  con¬ 
cept"  approach  to  defining  art.  The  first  challenge  involves  the  notion 
of  "family  resemblance".  Mandelbaum  maintains  that  the  notion  of  "family 
resemblance"  has  two  distinct  elements.  The  first  involves  a  non-ex- 
hibited  connection  and  the  second  certain  noticeable  physical  resemblances. 
The  contention  is  that  the  former  has  been  ignored  by  "open  concept" 
theorists.  Mandelbaum  suggests  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
essential  nature  of  art  is  found  in  some  relational  attribute,  which 
would  rely  on  a  non-exhibited  connection.  The  same  suggestion  is  made 
for  "games".  The  second  challenge  concerns  the  claim  that  a  closed  def¬ 
inition  forecloses  creativity.  Mandelbaum  claims  that  this  becomes  an 
open  question  once  one  considers  the  genetic  connection.  The  article  is 
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a  clear  presentation  of  possible  problems  in  an  "open  concept"  approach 
to  defining  art. 

Margolis,  Joseph.  Review  of  Art  and  the  Aesthetic :  An  Institutional  Analy¬ 
sis  .  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974.  Journal  of  Aesthe¬ 
tics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.56,  no. 3  (Summer  1975),  pp. 341-45. 

Margolis'  review  is  negative  to  the  point  of  being  insulting.  He 
systematically  attacks  Dickie's  book  chapter  by  chapter.  Since  Dickie's 
definition  of  "art"  is  presented  in  the  first  chapter,  the  criticism 
directed  at  this  chapter  is  of  importance.  The  criticism  centers  on 
Dickie's  account  of  what  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  being  an  artifact. 
Artif actuality  is  to  be  determined  without  reference  to  what  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  appreciation.  The  suggestion  forwarded  is  that  such  a  view  is 
problematic  in  light  of  Dickie's  account  of  how  natural  objects  can  be 
"artif actualized  without  the  use  of  tools".  According  to  Margolis,  the 
resulting  situation  is  such  that  "we  cannot  determine  whether  a  piece  of 
drfitwood  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  art  in  the  'derivative'  sense  or  in  the 
'classif icatory '  sense". 

Mitias,  Michael.  "Art  as  a  Social  Institution",  The  Personalist,  vol.56, 
no. 3  (Summer  1975),  pp. 330-35. 

The  article  is  a  critical  discussion  of  Dickie's  definition  of 
"art".  Mitias  offers  criticism  in  four  areas.  The  first  area  of  criti¬ 
cism  involves  Dickie's  notion  of  artif actual i ty .  Since  he  considers 
artif actuality  a  necessary  condition  for  art  he  requires  that  natural  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  art  be  artifacts.  This  leads  to  his  notion  of  "conferr¬ 
ing  artif actuality".  Mitias  considers  this  problematic  since  it  seems 
to  "violate  the  very  meaning  and  usage  of  the  term".  The  second  objec¬ 
tion  also  relates  to  artifactuality .  According  to  Mitias,  "if  artifact- 
uality  is  conferred,  the  value  of  artistic  creativity  would  be  minimized". 
Artistic  creativity  is  generally  thought  to  be  essential  in  making  art, 
but  conferring  is  such  that  creativity  is  no  longer  necessary  to  any  de¬ 
gree.  Art  can  be  produced  with  no  creativity  whatsoever.  Mitias'  third 
objection  relates  to  Dickie's  analogy  between  "conferring  artistic  status" 
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and  "conferring  knighthood,  etc.".  The  claim  forwarded  is  that  the  sit¬ 
uations  are  generally  different,  and,  therefore,  the  analogy  fails  to 
"throw  sufficient  light  on  who  or  how  one  confers  the  status  of  art  on 
behalf  of  the  artworld."  Mitias'  final  criticism  involves  Dickie's  no¬ 
tion  of  the  "artworld".  Mitias  suggests  that  "the  concept  of  the  art- 
world  is  not  an  adequate  principle  by  means  of  which  the  nature  of  art 
can  be  interpreted  or  defined";  this  is  because  art  is  logically  prior 
to  the  artworld. 

Morton,  Bruce.  Review  of  Aesthetics:  An  Introduction.  By  George  Dickie. 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.32,  no.l  (Fall  1973), 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill ,  1971,  pp. 115-18. 

In  this  review  Morton  suggests  several  difficulties  which  seem  to 
exist  for  Dickie's  definition  of  "art".  According  to  Morton,  "Dickie's 
theory  renders  it  conceptually  impossible  to  create  a  work  independently 
of  the  context  of  an  ins ti tution . . . . One  would  have  thought  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  someone  had  created  a  work  of  art  would  depend  upon  what  that 
person  alone  had  done,  not  upon  any  other  status-conferring  activity." 

One  point  Morton  wishes  to  draw  from  this  is  that  the  first  work  of  art 
could  never  have  been  created;  logically  could  not  have  been  created.  Two 
other  points  are  of  importance.  One  follows  from  the  fact  that  almost  any 
member  of  society  has  sufficient  status  to  confer.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  any  serious  reliance  on  the  notion  of  an  institution  within 
the  analysis  is  abandoned.  The  second  point  relates  to  the  identification 
of  works  of  art.  "Our  artist  acquired  the  status  within  the  artworld  by 
creating  a  work  of  art.... But  this  answer  requires  antecedent  grounds  for 
identifying  a  work  of  art."  This  suggests  that  there  is  an  undesirable 
circularity  in  Dickie's  definition.  All  of  these  points  relate  to  the  fact 
that  the  artwork  seems  to  be  logically  prior  to  the  institution. 

Osborne,  H.  Review  of  Culture  and  Art.  Ed.  Lars  Aagaard-Mogensen .  New 
Jersey:  Humanities  Press,  1976.  British  Journal  of  Aesthetics, 
vol.16,  no. 4  (Autumn  1976),  pp. 377-79. 

Culture  and  Art  is  a  collection  of  essays  that,  for  the  most  part, 
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focus  on  questions  that  revolve  around  the  definition  of  art  in  terms 
of  an  "institutional"  analysis.  Osborne  suggests  two  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  that  exist  for  the  advocates  of  such  an  approach.  First,  the  aim 
of  the  theory  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  that  exist  in  ordinary  dis¬ 
course  for  the  "masters"  of  the  term  art.  It  is  not  clear  how  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  "masters"  can  be  accomplished.  Second,  the  notion  of 
"conferring  the  status  of  art"  seems  to  be  problematic.  Such  an  approach 
is  problematic  in  terms  of  (1)  who  can  do  it,  and  (2)  how  is  it  done. 
Osborne  has  pointed  out  some  difficulties  that  must  be  faced  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  an  "institutional"  analysis  of  art. 

Radar,  Melvin.  "Dickie  and  Socrates  on  Definition",  Journal  of  Aesthe¬ 
tics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.32,  no. 3  (Spring  1974),  pp. 423-24. 

In  this  very  short  article  Radar  compares  the  definition  of  "holi¬ 
ness"  that  is  offered  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  "Euthyphro"  with  Dickie's 
definition  of  "art".  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  an  extrinsic  denom¬ 
ination  and  an  intrinsic  denomination.  The  former  deals  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  relations  of  an  object,  while  the  latter  characterizes  an  object's 
essence.  Socrates  criticizes  Euthyphro  for  defining  "holiness"  as  "what 
is  pleasing  to  the  gods"  as  being  only  an  extrinsic  denomination.  Radar 
suggests  similar  Socratic  criticism  would  be  directed  at  Dickie  for  de¬ 
fining  "art"  in  terms  of  "being  presented  as  a  candidate  for  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  artworld." 

Richman,  Robert.  "Something  Common",  Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.59, 
no. 26  (1962),  pp. 821-30. 

The  question  that  Richman  centers  on  in  this  article  concerns 
whether  or  not  all  particulars  subsumed  under  a  general  concept  must  have 
"something  common".  This  discussion  takes  place  within  the  context  of 
an  examination  of  Wittgenstein's  "family  resemblance"  thesis.  Richman 's 
contention  is  that, this  notion  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  "net¬ 
work  of  similarities  overlapping  and  criss-crossing".  The  claim  is  that 
such  a  notion  would  not  allow  for  any  means  by  which  the  extention  of 
the  concept  to  additional  particulars  could  be  stopped.  Richman  even 
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goes  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  "it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should 
need  more  than  a  single  general  term".  One  important  point  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  independent  of  this  concern.  Richman  contends  that  Wittgenstein 
sometimes  fails  to  keep  two  distinct  points  distinct,  "(a)  that  all  the 
instances  subsumed  under  a  general  term  need  not  have  'something  common' 
(etwas  gemeinsam),  and  (b)  that  many  general  terms,  as  they  are  used, 
do  not  have  precisely  fixed  boundaries  or  rules  of  application. .. .A  term 
may  be  vague  even  though  all  its  referents  have  something  in  common,  pro 
vided  that  the  term  describing  what  is  common  to  the  instances  is  itself 
vague . " 

Sclafani,  Richard.  "'Art'  and  Artif actual ity" ,  Southwestern  Journal  of 
Philosophy ,  vol.l,  no. 3  (1970),  pp. 103-10. 

Sclafani 's  purpose  in  this  essay  is  to  establish  that  artifactu- 
ality  is  a  necessary  condition  for  art.  To  support  this  claim  he  argues 
that  "work  of  art"  has  a  primary  sense  and  a  secondary,  parasitic,  sense 
He  suggests  that  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  a  beach  that  is  viewed  as  a 
work  of  art  is  properly  considered  to  be  a  "work  of  art"  in  the  second¬ 
ary  sense.  Such  an  object  is  a  work  of  art  because  it  resembles  para¬ 
digms  of  art.  It  is  not  a  work  of  art  in  the  primary  sense  because  it 
is  not  an  artifact.  However,  the  essay  only  offers  an  account  of  how  it 
is  possible  to  claim  that  artif actual ity  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
art.  It  does  not  demonstrate  that  it  must  be  necessary. 

Sclafani,  Richard.  "Art  as  a  Social  Institution:  Dickie's  New  Defini¬ 
tion",  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.32,  no . 1 
(Fall  1973),  pp. 111-14. 

In  this  paper  Sclafani  suggests  some  problems  that  exist  for 
Dickie's  definition  of  "art".  Sclafani  points  out  that  Dickie's  use  of 
the  evaluative/descriptive  distinction  and  different  senses  of  the  word 
"art"  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  "found"  art  counter-examples 
to  Dickie's  definition.  All  that  is  offered  is  an  alternative  account 
of  what  might  be  happening,  not  an  account  of  what  must  be  happening. 
Sclafani  also  suggests  that  the  account  presented  as  to  who  can  confer 
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the  status  is  not  sophisticated  enough  to  handle  the  complexity  of  the 
situation.  It  is  suggested  that  two  other  questions  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  addressed  by  Dickie.  What  can  or  cannot  have  the  status  of  art 
conferred  upon  it?  What  is  it  to  offer  up  a  product  as  a  candidate  for 
appreciation?  Sclafani  makes  two  additional  observations.  One,  Dickie's 
view  does  not  seem  to  be  of  assistance  in  explaining  how  we  learn  and 
use  the  word  "art".  Second,  "when  we  move  away  from  the  Duchamp-Warhol 
type  of  case,  Dickie's  definition  seems  far  less  plausible." 

Sclafani,  Richard.  "'Art',  Wittgenstein,  and  Open-Textured  Concepts", 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.29,  no. 3  (Spring 

1971),  pp. 333-41. 

Sclafani  suggests  that  the  claim  that  "art"  is  an  open  concept  in 
the  same  way  as  "game"  is  extremely  misleading.  He  suggests  that  open 
concepts,  or  open- textured  concepts,  can  occur  in  three  distinct  manners. 
All  three  of  these  can  be  found,  according  to  Sclafani,  in  Wittgenstein. 
There  are  extentions  of  the  concept  to  cases  which  do  not  now  exist,  but 
ones  that  we  can  imagine.  There  are  extentions  of  the  concept  to  cases 
which  do  not  exist,  but  we  can  not  imagine.  Third,  there  are  borderline, 
or  hard,  cases.  Sclafani  points  to  a  chair  which  pops  in  and  out  of 
existence  as  an  example  of  the  first  possibility.  The  second  option  is 
present  in  the  imaginary  numbers,  which  were  admitted  as  numbers  but 
could  not  be  foreseen  before  the  development  of  higher  mathematics. 
Mountain  is  suggested  as  a  borderline  case;  the  decision  between  whether 
or  not  something  is  a  small  mountain  or  a  large  hill  is  pointed  to  here. 
Sclafani  claims  all  three  are,  or  could  be,  present  in  art.  The  first 
case  would  be  a  painting  that  moved  by  itself.  The  second  and  third  cases 
are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  film  and  "furniture"  art.  Sclafani 
suggests  such  a  complete  analysis  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  closed  concept  is  incompatible  with  expansion  and  creativity  in 
art. 


Sclafani,  Richard.  "What  Kind  of  Nonsense  is  This?",  Journal  of  Aesthe- 
tics  and  Art  Criticism,  vol.33,  no. 4  (Summer  1975),  pp. 455-58. 
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This  essay  focuses  on,  what  has  been  labeled,  conceptual  art. 
Sclafani's  thesis  is  that  such  art  does  not  have  the  significant  philo¬ 
sophical  consequences  that  many  have  taken  for  granted.  One  suggestion 
is  that  Fountain  is  a  work  of  art  only  because  Duchamp,  an  established 
artist,  made  it  so.  Any  claim,  according  to  Sclafani,  that  conceptual 
art  is  important  must  be  considered  in  a  sociological  and  historical 
perspective.  He  argues  this  by  examining  three  possible  classes  of  con¬ 
ceptual  art.  First,  he  considers  the  "ready  made  movement".  Sclafani 
attempts  to  tie  this  movement  to  the  institution  of  the  artworld.  Two, 
he  considers  the  "essays,  discussions,  lectures,  etc.  of  a  self-conscious¬ 
ly  philosophical,  or  quasi-philosophical  sense."  Sclafani  claims  that  he 
fails  to  see  any  serious  philosophical  implications  in  such  works.  The 
third  class  concerns  activities  such  as  placing  colored  stripes  on  doors 
or  bill-boards.  The  claim  is  that,  since  such  activity  is  largely  based 
on  recognizable  movements,  the  activity  is  not  artistically  radical. 
Considerations  such  as  these  lead  Sclafani  to  assert  that  conceptual  art 
has  no  significant  philosophical  consequences. 

Silvers,  Anita.  "The  Artwork  Discarded",  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art 

Criticism,  vol.34,  no. 4  (Summer  1976),  pp. 441-54. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  offer  criticism  of  the  theories 
of  art  that  are  provided  by  Danto  and  Dickie.  With  respect  to  Dickie, 
several  distinct  criticisms  are  forwarded.  According  to  Silvers,  it  is 
far  too  easy  for  an  object  to  qualify  as  a  work  pf  art.  This  problem 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  Dickie  views  creating  art  to  be  a 
process  of  christening.  This  seems  to  be  problematic  in  that  christen¬ 
ing  is  a  tool  for  individuating,  while  calling  something  art  is  a  means 
by  which  the  object  is  classified.  By  construing  art  creation  as  chris¬ 
tening,  Dickie  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  every  artifact  in  the 
world  could  be  "art".  Such  a  situation  would  make  any  notion  of  classi¬ 
fication  meaningless.  In  addition,  Silvers  suggests  that  part  of  the 
problem  in  Dickie's  account  is  that  he  has  turned  the  borderline,  or 
hard,  cases  into  paradigms.  This  undercuts  some  of  the  initial  plaus¬ 
ibility  of  the  account.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  arti- 
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cle  is  the  suggestion  that  Dickie  is  wrong  to  construe  the  work  of  art 
as  the  actual  physical  object  in  cases  that  pertain  to  examples  like 
Fountain .  Different  criticisms  are  directed  towards  Danto,  but  one  im¬ 
portant  criticism  is  directed  towards  both.  On  Silvers'  account,  "both 
Dickie  and  Danto  make  acquisition  of  the  status  of  art  appear  to  be 
nearly  or  totally  grataitous.  The  Artworld  then  seems  to  collapse  into 
anarchy,  and  anarchy  hardly  is  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  institutions 
flourish. " 

Stalker,  Douglas.  "The  Importance  of  Being  an  Artifact",  Philosophia , 

vol.8,  no. 4  (October  1979),  pp. 701-12. 

The  essay  is  a  discussion  of  Dickie's  account  of  artif actual ity , 
and  presents  two  distinct  discussions.  One,  Dickie's  view  is  examined 
in  order  to  determine  if  it  is  an  adequate  account  of  ar tif ac tua 1 i ty . 
Stalker  argues  that  it  is  not.  He  does  this  by  means  of  counter-examples, 
and  by  claiming  that  Dickie  understands  artif actuality ,  incorrectly,  as 
a  non-exhibited  characteristic.  Two,  Stalker  considers  the  view  as  a 
recommendation  for  a  new  concept  of  "artifact".  The  conclusion  reached 
is  that  such  a  recommendation  is  poor  since  it  results  in  a  failure  to 
adequately  distinguish  different  kinds  of  human  activity. 

Tilghman,  B.R.  "Wittgenstein,  Games,  and  Art",  Journal  of  Aesthetics 

and  Art  Criticism,  vol.13,  no. 4  (Summer  1973),  pp. 517-24. 

In  this  article  Tilghman  questions  any  attempt  that  could  be  made 
to  give  a  general  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  art?"  There  are  at 
least  two  approaches  that  could  be  adopted  in  criticizing  traditional 
aesthetics.  One  would  be  to  concentrate  on  the  "descriptive"  use  and 
argue  that  it  is  an  open,  and  not  a  closed,  concept.  This  approach  is 
adopted  by  such  individuals  as  Weitz  and  Kennick.  A  second  alternative 
would  be  to  consider  all  of  the  different  uses  and,  as  a  result,  to  suggest 
that  undue  concentration  on  solely  the  "descriptive"  use  distorts  the 
true  picture  of  the  concept.  This  approach  leaves  it  open  as  to  whether 
the  concept  is  open  or  closed.  In  fact,  the  question  is  construed  as 
making  no  sense.  Tilghman,  in  this  article ,  adopts  the  second  approach. 
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Such  an  approach  is  as  critical  of  Weitz  and  Kennick  as  it  is  of  the 
traditional  theorists.  The  question  is  not  whether  art  is  an  open  or 
closed  concept.  The  issue  concerns  whether  or  not  the  question  makes  any 
sense.  Tilghman  claims  that  it  does  not.  He  supports  such  a  position 
by  examining  various  situations  where  the  concept  is  used,  and  claiming 
there  is  no  reason  to  give  preferred  status  to  some  over  the  others.  The 
article,  as  the  title  suggests,  has  a  Wittgensteinian  flavor,  and  the 
notion  of  "forms  of  life"  seems  to  be  central  in  the  discussion. 

Walton,  Kendall.  Review  of  Art  and  the  Aesthetic:  An  Institutional  Analy¬ 
sis.  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974.  Philosophical  Re- 
view  (January  1977),  pp. 97-101. 

The  central  focus  of  Walton's  review  is  oriented  towards  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  philosophy  of  art  rather  than  Dickie's  book.  Walton  spends  much 
of  the  review  exploring  questions  that  relate  to  defining  art  in  general. 
The  position  he  advocates  is  that  defining  art  is  of  little  significance 
to  aesthetics.  "My  own  view  is  that  the  search  for  a  definition  is  a 
philosophical  dead  end."  Walton's  point  is  not  that  "art"  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined,  but  rather  that  the  definition,  if  found,  would  serve  no  good 
purpose.  With  respect  to  Dickie's  account,  Walton  offers  two  specific 
criticisms.  One,  Dickie  has  failed  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the 
"artworld".  This  is  problematic,  given  that  the  artworld  is  a  central 
notion  in  his  theory.  Two,  Dickie's  account  fails  to  provide  any  insight 
into  art.  According  to  Walton,  this  "leaves  us  hardly  better  off  than 
we  would  have  been  had  Dickie  explained  what  art  is  merely  by  citing 
paradigms  of  works  of  art  and  inviting  us  to  extrapolate  from  them." 

This  criticism  seems  to  relate  to  the  testability  of  the  theory. 

Weitz,  Morris.  "The  Role  of  Theory  in  Aesthetics",  Journal  of  Aesthetics 
and  Art  Criticism,  vol.15  (1956),  pp. 121-31. 

Weitz 's  article  is  an  attempt  at  applying  a  Wittgensteinian  account 
of  language  to  aesthetics.  He  claims  that  traditional  aesthetics  has 
attempted  to  define  art  in  terms  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions. 
All  such  accounts  have  failed  because  they  either  cannot  distinguish  art 
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from  non-art  or  they  deny  the  status  of  art  to  things  that  are  in  fact 
art.  Weitz  then  suggests  that  art  should  be  considered  as  an  "open  con¬ 
cept"  and  that  the  fundamental  question  should  concern  the  use  of  "art" 
in  ordinary  discourse.  Given  this,  and  the  descriptive /evaluative  dis¬ 
tinction,  Weitz  maintains  that  the  traditional  theories  of  art  are  useful 
in  terms  of  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  certain 
criteria  for  art.  The  essay  is  a  clear  and  useful  presentation  of  a 
Wittgensteinian  approach  to  the  question  "What  is  art?". 

Ziff,  Paul.  "The  Task  of  Defining  a  Work  of  Art",  Philosophical  Review, 
vol.62  (1953),  pp. 58-78. 

Ziff's  article  is  associated  with  an  open  concept  approach  to 
defining  art.  Several  features  of  the  article  are  of  interest.  One  is 
Ziff's  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  dispute  whether  any  particular  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  work  of  art.  There  are  no  exceptions.  The  claim  forwarded  is 
that  such  decisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  some  criteria.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  single  criterion  is  to  be  deemed  necessary.  The  history 
of  the  concept  of  art  shows  that  the  criteria  can  change.  With  criteria 
changes,  the  use  of  the  expression  "work  of  art"  changes.  Ziff  also  con¬ 
tends  that  part  of  the  use  of  the  expression  "work  of  art"  is  established 
by  the  notion  of  function.  How  an  object  is  treated  is  relevant  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "art".  While  Ziff's  article  is  an  open  concept  approach, 
it  acknowledges  the  importance  of  institutional  criteria  in  the  analysis. 


